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OLD SAINT PETER’S IN THE SOISSON GOSPELS 


Fig. 2. The Adoration of the Lamb, Soissons Gospels, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 885 


Fig. 1. The Fountain of Life, Soissons Gospels, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 8850. 


Fig. 3. Dom. Tasselli, Facade and atrium of Old Saint Peter’s, Rome, 
Archive capitolare di San Pietro. 


Fig. 4. A Funeral before Old Saint Peter's from a Lite 
of Saint Gregory by Giovanni Diacono. 
Windsor, Eron College, cod. 124. 
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ALLUSIONS TO OLD SAINT PETER’S 
IN THE SOISSONS GOSPELS* 


by Don DENNY 


Among Carolingian manuscripts the Gospel Book formerly in the library of the Abbey of 
St. Médard in Soissons and now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (lat. 8850) occupies an important 
position, being the most sumptuous of the so-called Ada group. The location of the scriptorium 
which produced these manuscripts has been debated. Koehler has recently associated it with 
the Court School of Charlemagne at Aachen.! 

In addition to the Evangelist portraits and Canon Tabies normal for Early Medieval Gospel 
Books, the Soissons manuscript contains two unusual illustrations: (1) a fountain surmounted 
by an ornate tholos-like structure and surrounded by birds and beasts (fol. 6v; fig. 7); and (2) 
a columnar structure of uncertain function which screens an elaborate architectural system. The 
upper part of this structure is decorated with the four Evangelist symbols and the Adoration of 
the Lamb by the Twenty-four Elders (fol. 1; fig. 2). The presence of such a fountain, which 
has been interpreted as a Fountain of Life,? and the Adoration of the Lamb as major illustra- 
tions within a single manuscript is unique to this Gospel Book. It has not been pointed out in 
the literature on the Soissons Gospels that a fountain housed in a small columned structure and 
a mosaic of the Adoration of the Lamb by the Twenty-four Elders were two of the most im- 
pressive features of the atrium of Old Saint Peter’s in Rome. 

The interest which Old Saint Peter’s held for Carolingian architects has been demonstrated 
by Richard Krautheimer. As he has shown, the western apse and transept of the church at 
Fulda, added to the existing building between 802 and 819, followed a plan in careful imitation 
of the apse and transept of Old Saint Peter’s. As Professor Krautheimer has also pointed out, 
the Carolingian practice of placing a high altar over a confessio reached by an annular crypt (as 


* I wish to thank Professors Otto Pacht—who initially pointed out to me the reference of the Soissons Gospels 
frontispiece to the facade of Old Saint Peter’s—and Richard Krautheimer for valuable suggestions made during 
the preparation of this note. 

1 W. Koehler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, II: Die Hofschule Karls des Groen, Berlin, 1958, Text Volume, 
pp. 11 ff. 

2 On the title of the picture, see P. Underwood, “The Fountain of Life in Manuscripts of the Gospels,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, V, 1950, p. 45, note 11. 

3 R. Krautheimer, “The Carolingian Revival of Early Christian Architecture,” Art Bulletin, XXIV, 1942, 
pp. 1 ff. 
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at Regensburg and Ziirich) and the addition of a small semi-detached mausoleum behind an 
apse (as at Werden) were inspired by Old Saint Peter’s.4 

Since in the Court School manuscripts, especially the Soissons Gospels, the illustrations 
show a preoccupation with architecture, the reflection there of the eastern Carolingian in- 
terest in Old Saint Peter’s is rather to be expected. The clearest instance of this reflection in the 
Soissons Gospels is the appearance on one of the Canon Tables (fol. 7v) of the vine columns 
which stood before the high altar in Old Saint Peter’s.® These bronze columns, cast in a twisting 
shape and decorated with alternating bands of a striated pattern and of putti climbing among 
vines, had been depicted earlier on a Canon Table of the Harley Gospels (Brit. Mus. MS Harley 
2788, fol. 11v). The artist of the Harley Gospels modified the design of the columns by con- 
fining the striated pattern to the bands in the middle of each column and leaving the upper 
and lower halves as uninterrupted spaces for the climbing vines and figures. This form is 
only slightly altered in the Soissons Gospels; another column of freer invention has been 
added. 

The Fountain of Life and the Adoration of the Lamb seem to be more significant, if less 
obvious, allusions to Old Saint Peter’s. The fountain appears in a similar form in a full-page 
illustration in an earlier Court School manuscript, the Lectionary made for Charlemagne by the 
monk Godescalc early in the 780’s (Bibl. Nat., nouv. acq. lat. 1203, fol. 3v);® it reappears as a 
decorative motif on a Canon Table page in the Soissons Gospels (fol. 111),’ and in a similar 
position in the Codex Aureus of Saint Emmeram (Munich, Staatbibl., Clm. 14000, cim 55, fol. 
11r) produced later in the ninth century.§ Beyond these three closely related manuscripts, the 
image does not occur in Western manuscript illustration. Paul Underwood has shown that the 
picture involves a reference to the baptism of Charlemagne’s son Pepin in the Baptistery of the 
Lateran in 781.° He has also discussed the symbolic reference of this fountain imagery to baptism 
and has analyzed the relation of these fountain structures to similar tempietti appearing in Eastern 
manuscripts. He has indicated a possible line of development growing out of earlier uses of 
tholoi as frames for Hypothesis inscriptions in Late Antique manuscripts. As compared to the 
fountain illustration in the Godescalc Lectionary, the miniature in the Soissons Gospels is more 
highly developed. The surface of the basin is tipped forward to reveal the fountain; an in- 
conspicuous pipe with four small jets of water emerges from the center of the basin. Behind 
the fountain is added an imposing architectural background. 

Underwood’s interpretation of these Carolingian Fountains of Life, extensive as it is, can be 
further broadened by a consideration of the fountain which stood in the atrium of Old Saint 
Peter’s. The fountain was described by Paulinus of Nola in 397 as a fountain surmounted by a 


4 For examples cited, see P. Frankl, Die frihmittelalterliche und romanische Baukunst, Potsdam, 1926: Regens- 
burg, fig. 19; Ziirich, figs. 58, 59; Werden, figs. 36-38. 

5 BE, Rosenbaum, “The Vine Columns of Old Saint Peter’s in Carolingian Canon Tables,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XVIII, 1955, pp. 1 ff. 

P. Underwood, op. cit., pl. 25. 

7 Ibid., pl. 29. 

8 G, Leidinger, Der Codex Aureus, Munich, 1925, I, pl. 21. 

® P. Underwood, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 
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tholos of four columns.” According to the Liber Pontificalis, Pope Stephen II (752-757) added 
four more columns, one at the middle of each of the four sides.™! Paulinus’ rather elaborate 
description makes no mention of the large bronze pine cone which was to become a prominent 
feature of later references to the fountain; it thus seems unlikely that it was a part of the structure 
during the fourth century. Heulsen has argued that it was not added to the fountain until the 
ninth century.!* Without the pine cone the fountain would have been quite similar to those re- 
presented in the Carolingian manuscripts—and individual variations can easily be attributed to 
inaccuracies encountered in graphic transmission. A sixteenth-century drawing of Old Saint 
Peter’s by Dom. Tasselli (fig. 3) shows how the appearance of the fountain could be altered 
by a scrupulous, yet slightly misleading representation. In the actual fountain the roof was 
hidden by four flat, upright, semi-circular plates; in Tasselli’s drawing one of these plates takes 
on the appearance of a dome and the decoration surmounting it thus appears as the finial of the 
dome. It is even worth noting that in the drawing this decoration, actually a chrismon, has been 
transformed into a Greek cross." 

While the vine columns in the Soissons Gospels were borrowed from the Harley Gospels and 
the Fountain of Life from the Godescalc Lectionary, the frontispiece of the Soissons Gospels, re- 
presenting the Adoration of the Lamb by the Twenty-four Elders, is, as it appears here in an 
elaborate architectural framework, apparently an invention for the later manuscript. The 
Adoration of the Lamb is very unusual as an illustration for a Gospel Book and its appearance 
in the Soissons Gospels is unique in the Court School—although it appears in a similar form 
in the Codex Aureus of Saint Emmeram. Robert M. Walker has shown that the illustration 
refers to the closing passage of Saint Jerome’s Prologue to the Gospels, P/ures fuisse, part of the 
introductory text in the Soissons Gospels. Thus the illustration partakes of an exegetical 
function; in association with the text of Jerome it reminds us that the four Evangelists are re- 
presented by the four Creatures who assisted at the unfolding of the Vision of the Apocalypse. 
The Lamb is shown with His scroll as the Evangelist symbols are shown with their books, and 
the rays emanating from Him to them describe the diffusion of God’s word. The Twenty-four 
Elders witness and adore. On the cornice above the four symbols is depicted the Sea of Glass, 
inhabited by a large school of fish. Below appear the words SCS...SCS...S5CS (between the 
four Evangelist symbols); DNS DS...OMNIPS (at the top of the columns); QUI ERAT... 
ET QUI EST...ET QUI VENTURUS EST (at their bases). 


10 His description begins: “. . .ubi [in the atrium] cantharum ministra manibus et oribus nostris fluenta ructan- 
tem, fastigatus solide aere tholos ornat et inumbrat, non sine mystica specie quatuor columnis salientes aquas 
ambiens.” Migne, Pat. Lat., LXI, col. 215. 

1 Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, Paris, 1955 ff., I, p. 455. 

12 C, Huelsen, ‘“‘Der Cantharus von Alt-St.-Peter und die Antiken Pignen-Brunnen,” Mitteilungen des kaiserlich 
deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Romische Abteilung, X1X, 1904, pp. 87 ff. 

13 These details are considerably clarified in two more accurate drawings of the fountain, in a slightly earlier 
state, by Cronaca and Francisco de Hollanda. See Heulsen, of. cit., pl. 5. 

4G. Leidinger, op. cit., 1, pl. 11. 

1 R. Walker, “Illustrations to the Priscillian Prologues in the Gospel Manuscripts of the Carolingian Ada 
School,” Art Bulletin, XXX, 1948, pp. 1 ff. 
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These elements are references to the Jerome text and to the Apocalypse; the architectural 
fantasy which comprises the remainder of the scene is, like the Fountain of Life, derived from 
architectural compositions in Late Antique manuscripts. The tall architectural arrangement in 
the background has counterparts in Eastern Evangelist portraits.4® Yet the novel disposition of 
these elements seems to have been motivated by new iconographic requirements. 

The principles here employed are similar to those used in the illustration of the Fountain of 
Life: architectural elements derived from Late Antique manuscripts are transformed into indi- 
rect, symbolic references to the text at hand. In the case of the Adoration of the Lamb, as in the 
Fountain of Life, a memory of Old Saint Peter’s probably contributed to the transformation. 
The facade mosaic of Old Saint Peter’s,!” depicting the Adoration of the Lamb by the Twenty- 
four Elders along with symbols of the four Evangelists, was installed under Leo I (440-461).'8 
The facade decoration underwent restoration under Sergius I (687—701)"® and a major alteration 
under Gregory IX (1227-1241). The only pictorial record of the facade dating from before 
the thirteenth-century restoration is a drawing showing the funeral of Gregory the Great, in an 
eleventh century manuscript from Farfa (fig. 4).24 The drawing may be compared with Tas- 
selli’s. In the later facade the medallion containing the Lamb of God has been converted into 
an oculus; the four Evangelist symbols retain their places although the eagle and the ox seem 
to have been transposed. The earlier drawing shows only one row of windows with a corres- 
ponding register of images. In the changes which were effected in the thirteenth century, figures 
probably representing the Elders appear between the lower windows; four figures who are 
probably the Evangelists stand between the upper windows; a seated Christ worshipped by a 
small figure of Gregory IX and flanked by two standing figures appears above the central 
window. Of all this only the Elders are shown in the eleventh-century drawing. Both drawings 
leave many questions about the appearance of the facade unanswered. The Farfa version is 
clearly an abbreviated transcription of the contents of the decoration. The Soissons Gospels 
frontispiece is even further removed from the original source and it is doubtful that it contributes 
any clues toward a reconstruction of the lost decoration. The Carolingian artist has apparently 
transposed the Evangelist symbols and the Elders, possibly because of a desire to show the 
Elders in a clearer relationship to the Lamb, or perhaps because he was confined by the archi- 
tectural framework. The Sea of Glass, which apparently did not exist on the facade of Old Saint 
Peter’s, seems to have been a Carolingian interpolation. 

As with the Fountain of Life, it is here obvious that the Carolingian picture is not an attempt 
at literal graphic description of forms to be seen in the basilica at Rome. Yet there can be little 

16 For example, see A. Boeckler, ‘“‘Formgeschichtliche Studien zur Adagruppe,” Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Abhandlungen, Neue Folge, Heft 42, pl. 8b. 

17 On the facade mosaic, see J. Wilpert, Die Rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien, Freiburg, 1916, 1, pp. 371 ff. 

18 The date of the mosaic is confirmed by the original inscription as transcribed by a pilgrim. See G. B. de 
Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae, Il, p. 55, No. 10. Cf. Liber Pontificalis, 1, p. 239. 

19 Liber Pontificalis, 1, p. 375. 
20 L, A. Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, Ill, p. 578. 


21 The manuscript is a life of Saint Gregory by Giovanni Diacono (Windsor, Eton College, cod. 124, the 
drawing on fol. 122). 
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doubt that the allusion, although indirect and imprecise, is present. The desire for richness and 
grandeur in these Court School manuscripts inclined the artists to an increasing use of elaborate 
architectural forms. The earliest of the group, the Godescale Lectionary, provides an archi- 
tectural background for two of its four Evangelist portraits and for the figure of Christ. The 
Harley Gospels also provides two Evangelists with architectural backgrounds, vaster and more 
clearly developed.”? In Ada II (Trier Stadtbibl. Cod. 22) all four portraits have such settings.™* 
In the Soissons Gospels only John is seated before an architectural background,” but similar 
architectural fantasies, very possibly derived directly from those in Evangelist portraits, are 
erected behind the Fountain of Life and the “facade” shown in the frontispiece. These two 
pages, considered purely as imagery, become little other than pictorial essays in architectural 
form. In an ultimate development of such a preoccupation an entire Gospel Book could be 
viewed as a metaphor of a sacred building, in which the introductory matter—the Prefaces and 
Canon Tables—would play the part of an atrium. Such a metaphor is not worked out in the 
Soissons Gospels in a consistent manner—the vine columns would have no place in it, nor 
would the fagade precede the fountain—because the artist is certainly not concerned with exact 
correspondences and because questions of text and tradition are of greater consequence. Yet it 
seems reasonably certain that the atrium of Old Saint Peter’s did enter the thought processes that 
created this unique coupling of images in the Soissons Gospels and that the fountain and the 
facade stand at the beginning of the book partly because they stood in front of the basilica. 


22 W. Koehler, op. cit., pls. 1b, 3a and b. 
23 Ibid., pls. 54 and 56. 

Tbid., pls. 94-97. 

5 Ibid., pl. 87. 


SCHEMES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
REPRESENTATION IN EARLY MEDIEVAL ART* 


by Paut Lampi 


The methods of architectural representation in early medieval art! have been dealt with in the 
past by various scholars, though mostly not systematically, but incidentally, in an introduction,” 
in the discussion of a special problem,° or in the description of a particular representation.! 
Attempts at an exhaustive treatment of the subject are rare, often confined to one or another 
period or limited in scope.5 Some generally applicable principles have been arrived at, but—to 
my knowledge—no serious effort has been made to find valid generic rules for representations 
of architecture in the Early Middle Ages. 

In spite of considerable insight gained into the medieval mind in the course of the current 
century and in spite of parallel trends in modern art, many students of medieval depictions 
cannot dissociate themselves from the visualisation and thinking acquired in an “age of reason,” 
from the prejudicial use of orthogonal and central perspective and from the acquired convention 
of naturalistic representation. Yet a lack of understanding of the methods of medieval rendering 
of architecture may create serious problems in the interpretation and the “reading” of the 
representations and lead to completely wrong conclusions, as e.g. to the assumption of an “open 
Carolingian audience hall” type based on a drawing in the Utrecht Psalter,® the finding of an 
“arcade hall” antecedent of the gate house at Lorsch in the Basilewski lamp,’ or the deduction 


* This essay was originally written as an attempt to answer some specific problems of architectural representation, 
discussed during a seminar. I am greatly indebted to Professor Richard Krautheimer for his encouragement and 
guidance. 

1 The term “‘early medieval” will be used throughout this paper to cover the Early Christian through Romanes- 
que periods, from the fourth to the twelfth century. 

2 e.g. A. Boeckler, Abendlandische Miniaturen bis zum Ausgang der Romanischen Zeit, Berlin, 1930, p. 1. 

3 e.g. R. Krautheimer in his discussion of a representation of the Anastasis in “‘Iconography of Mediaeval 
Architecture,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, V, 1942, p. 14 ff., E. Dyggve in Ravennatum Pala- 
tium Sacrum, Copenhagen, 1941, p. 15 ff. 

4 A. Goldschmidt, D. E/fenbeinskulpturen aus d. Zeit d. Karol. u. Sachs. Kaiser, 8-11. Jabrh., Berlin, 1918, p. 31. 

5 D. Frey, Gotik und Renaissance, Augsburg, 1929, pp. 38-44; H. Rosenau, Design and Medieval Architecture, 
London, 1934, pp. 13-18; W. Ueberwasser, “Deutsche Architekturdarstellungen um das Jahr 1000,” in Festschrift 
Sir Hans Jantzen, Berlin, 1951, to mention some of the more important writers. 

8 J. Pijoan, Summa Artis, VIII, p. 270, fig. 355. 

7 F. Behn, Die Karol. Klosterkirche zu Lorsch an d. Bergstrasse, Berlin, 1934, p. 87. 
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of an “‘porticus palace” type in Theoderic’s “pa/atinm” in Ravenna,’ to mention only a few. 
After a study of the basic principles of architectural representation in the period under discussion 
a tortured hypothesis like Dyggve’s open court “palatium sacrum Ravennatum” modelled after 
the rather unique Spalato plan becomes unnecessary.® 

It would go beyond the scope of this paper to try to present a complete theory of early 
medieval architectural representations. A scrutiny and comparison of a number of pertinent 
depictions of architecture will suffice to show the most important principles underlying the 
representations and reveal medieval concepts of pictorial definition and truthfulness, of pro- 
portions and space. 

General Observations. One of the salient features of all early medieval representations is the 
lack of “proportions” of the single parts of the building to each other as well as to the human 
figures and animals depicted with them or to the edifice as a whole. Another is the apparent 
incongruity of combined exterior and interior views of the same building.’ Equally typical is 
the spatial ambiguity in representations like the Santa Costanza roof structure over the wine vat 
(fig. 24), the canopy behind the “psalmist” in the Utrecht Psalter (fig. 25), the pediment over the 
emperor in an illumination of the Bible of St. Paul (fig. 26), or the frequent simultaneous view 
of three sides of a building. 

Today it is no longer permissible to ascribe these pecularities to a mere inability of realistic 
rendering; they must be regarded as intentional and meaningful, congenial to and adequate for 
the medieval mind. It is to the ideal image of the building that the representation has to conform, 
not to any realistic single view; and therefore it can be one essential part which might synecdochi- 
cally symbolize the whole, as the triumphal arch or the ciborium canopy, the church; or an arcade 
or colonnade, the basilica; or a single element which might stand for a number of similar ones, 
as one column or one arch, for a colonnade or arcade respectively. Certain features or members 
of an edifice might be enlarged in accordance with their importance and significance, as e.g. an 
altar, a triumphal arch, or a column. In the rendering of the ideal image of a building only the 
quintessential elements matter, in their most typical function and disposition; actual size, visual 
appearance, and spatial relation are irrelevant and incidental, numbers matter only if and where 
they carry symbolical meaning." 

The Frontal View. The simplest and most obvious way of rendering a building, the frontal 
view, so frequent in Roman art on reliefs and coins, is comparatively rare in early medieval art. 
Fig. 1 is taken froma mosaic of Santa Maria Maggiore featuring the Presentation in the Temple.” 
Apparently this kind of depiction does not do justice to the medieval feeling for visualization 
of the image, for its complete description or rather delineation. The medieval artist prefers to 
depict his buildings in simultaneous views of two or three sides in a geometric “development” 


8 F, Behn, op. cit., p. 85, and other authors. Cf. E. Dyggve, op. cit., p. 10. 

E. Dyggve, op. cit., passim. 

10 See R. Krautheimer, op. cit., p. 14; H. Rosenau, op. cit., p. 18. 

1D. Frey, H. Rosenau, W. Ueberwasser, op. cit., passim. 

22 From top of south side of triumphal arch, J. Wilpert, Mosaiken u. Wandmalereien d. kirchl. Baukunst vom 4.- 
13. Jabrb., Il, pls. 59, 60. 
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(Abmicklung), or a conventional perspective; he does not need for his purposes the precise 
definition of modern technical drawing using plan, elevations and sections,! which are of little 
value in the representation of an ideal image. 

The Two-Side View. A rendering of the model of a chapel in Santa Maria Antiqua (fig. 2),™ 
shows two sides of the edifice in a corner view with all horizontal lines remaining level. No 
foreshortening of the front and side elevations seems intended in this type of representation, 
though the roof tiles always slope sidewards, mostly parallel to the sima of the pediment. This 
two-sided view is no invention of the early Christian era. We find it on Roman coins, as e.g. in 
the representation of the closed Janus temple in Nero’s time (fig. 3),!® on the relief showing the 
tomb monument of the Haterii, in various renderings of buildings in Pompeiian wall paintings, 
the Farnesina stuccoes, and in the synagogue of Dura Europos, to mention only a few instances. 

This method of representation becomes a favorite stereotype, as e.g. in the picture of the 
basilica behind the palace on the mosaic in S. Apollinare Nuovo (fig. 43),!” or on the side panel 
of a sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum (fig. 4),!® and in the images of the churches on the ivory 
book cover from Gannat (fig. 5) and on the door of Santa Sabina (fig. 6). 

The Three-Side View. A further development, to my knowledge without earlier antecedents, 
is the three-sided view, as, for example, in the representation of a basilical church on the Trier 
ivory (fig. 7).2° Nave with clerestory and roof appear as in the aforementioned depictions 
(though the fagade here is definitely foreshortened), the side aisle with its roof in direct frontal 
view, but in addition the choir end of the church is also shown, with its round domed apse 
folded about 90 degrees into the picture plane (i.e. in the manner of a true geometric develop- 
ment). The same device is followed in an illumination in the “Goettinger Sakramentar” 
(fig. 8), in the rendering of a “hall” in the Bible of Farfa (fig. 9), and of four-gabled buildings on 
an ivory in the Wiirzburger Universitatsbibliothek (fig. 70),"* and on the silver cover of a 
Sacramentary of Henry II (fig. 77).%3 In the two latter examples a structure of the type re- 
presented in the incense vessel in the Schlossmuseum in Berlin has to be visualized (fig. 12).™4 

The Conventional Perspective. “Conventional perspective” may be called a view of an edifice 
from a station point left or right of the center, below or above the roof level. But, as a rule, 

13 G, Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire del’ art dans I’ antiquité, Paris, 1882, I, p. 451 ff. 

44 Donor with model of church from the chapel of St. Quiricus and Julitta, Santa Maria Antiqua; from J. Wil- 
pert, op. cit., IV, pl. 182. 

15 “Doppelt -plane Bauzeichnung” in the terminology of Ueberwasser, op. cit., passim. 


16 Reproduced in H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, London, 1921, pls. 47, 10. 

17 The mosaic is restored and therefore somewhat unreliable; the representation of the basilica still remains 
typical. 

18 W. Neuss, Die Kunst d. alten Christen, Augsburg, 1926, Abb. 55. 

19 See H. Schaefer, “‘The Origin of the Two Tower Facade in Romanesque Architecture,” Art Bulletin, XXVII, 
1945, Pp. 103, fig. 21. 

20 J. Pijoan, op. cit., VIII, fig. 437. 

*1 G, Richter, “‘Sacramentarium Fuldense Saeculi x,” Ouellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte d. Abtei u. Dio- 
zdse Fulda, No. 9, pl. 41. 

2 H. Schmitz, Die Kunst d. friihen u. hoben Mittelalters in Deutschland, Munich, 1924, 60. 

°3 Ibid., Abb. 131. Also W. Ueberwasser, op. cit., p. 64, illustration of a “‘doppelt-plane Bauzeichnung.” 

24H. Schmitz, op. cit., Abb. 146. 
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Fig. 40. “Hie portatur corpus Eadwardi Regis ad Ecclesiam Sancti 
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Fig. 37. Edward the Confessor in his palace instructs Harold 


ot Wessex and his triend. Bayeux Tapestry 


Fig. 39. Bronze lamp found near Orléansville, Hermitage, Leningrad 
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there is no convergence of the parallel receding lines as in a central perspective, nor in most 
instances a receding of the horizontal lines in the building front as in an axonometry (isometric). 
The main facade of the building is generally seen in frontal view, in “orthogonal projection,” 
with the left or right side walls, colonnades or arcades and the roofs inclined upwards or 
downwards respectively. (The two-side view discussed above is, of course, a special case of the 
conventional perspective, the inclinations being zero). 

Also this scheme of representation is a long established tradition from Hellenistic and Roman 
art, with numerous examples to be found in Pompeii, Ostia and Rome in wall paintings, stuccoes 
and reliefs. The drawings in figs. 13, 14, 15 are taken from the Utrecht Psalter.** It may be 
observed, that the apse in fig. 15 is turned outwards according to the principle of “develop- 
ment”, for complete definition of the essential parts of the building. The depiction of a basilica 
in the Parisian Psalter (fig. 76)?’ is another of the many examples of conventional perspective, in 
this case a Romanesque one of about 1200 A.D. 

The “Split Edifice’. The most interesting method of representation, and apparently an 
innovation of the Middle Ages, is also a three-side development of the building, but not 
according to the scheme front-side-back, but to the scheme side-front-side. In both schemes the 
sides of the building are passed in review and delineated successively, yet, as in a true geometric 
development, in a continuous rendering; generally, the front is in orthogonal view and the sides 
in conventional perspective. To this end the edifice seems to have been split open along its 
longitudinal axis and each half folded sideways. This schema becomes a favorite medieval 
device of representation, but can be illustrated here only with a few typical examples, e.g. the 
Nativity scene on an ivory in the Berlin Museum (fig. 77),”8 the Adoration of the Magi on an ivory 
in the Cluny Museum (fig. 78),”® an ivory book cover in the Cleveland Museum (fig. 19), an 
ivory carving in Cologne (fig. 20),3! a drawing in a Psalter in the British Museum copied from 
the Utrecht Psalter (fig. 27),3* and finally the famous “‘au/a regia” in the Utrecht Psalter itself 
(fig. 22).33 A variant of this type seems to be the building depicted on the Brescia Casket (fig. 24).™4 

The foregoing schemes deal with the representation of the building as a whole viewed from 
the outside. But to the medieval artist the architectural shell of the actual edifice is little more 
than a frame and a setting for the illustration of the narrative, sometimes reduced to a pictorial 
symbol, a “shorthand writing” for the ideal image. Thus spatial realism and naturalistic 
truth become meaningless and irrelevant. Essential elements are enlarged, projected into the 
foreground, unessential ones are reduced in size or left off altogether. Architectural members or 


25 In Ueberwasser’s terminology “plan-schrage Darstellungsweise,” op. cit., p. 47. 

26 From E. Th. De Wald, The I//ustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, Princeton, 1932, pls. 23, 52, 138. 

27 See D. Tselos, “English Manuscript Illustration and the Utrecht Psalter,” Art Bulletin, XLI, 1959, fig. 14. 

28 A, Goldschmidt, op. cit., I, Abb. 53.G. seems to be the only art historian to mention this type of representation, 
though without analyzing it: “Charakteristisch ist die Teilung d. Daches oben in zwei Seitenansichten..,” p. 31. 

A. Goldschmidt, op. cit., Abb. 143b. 

30 Tbid., 1, Abb. 47. 

31 H. Schmitz, op. cit., Abb. 102. 

% J. Pijoan, op. cit., VII, fig. 407. 

33 De Wald, op. cit., pl. 134. 

% J. Pijoan, op. cit., VIII, fig. 168. 
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building parts which obstruct more important features or the action of the figures represented 
are removed completely or cut off in part. Never is the artist guided by the visual experience of 
an edifice, be it its exterior or interior, but always by his mental concept of it, which is not a 
single vision, but a complex of successive and juxtaposed images, in the way a sentence ex- 
presses a succession of ideas, a description enumerates successively the single features.* 

Still another important intrinsic quality of early Christian and medieval depictions is the 
predominance of compositional and decorative considerations; architectural elements are 
distorted, changed in scale and rearranged to enhance the figural action represented, to frame, 
group or isolate individual figures according to their importance or association, regardless of 
their spatial relation.*® 

The Disregard of Space for Decorative Purposes. Tendencies to this effect are already apparent 
in the mosaic covering the annular vault of Santa Costanza (fig. 24).3’ The vat, in which the 
grapes are pressed by three stamping boys, shown in a conventional perspective, is sheltered by 
a canopy in front view supported by four columns. Only one column is set in front of the basin; 
three are behind it, leaving the spatial relation ambiguous. It seems enough for the artist 
to imply the covering function of the sun roof; his main intention is to frame and isolate the 
three figures by the four columns and the tympanum in a decorative, two-dimensional 
fashion. 

In an illustration in the Utrecht Psalter (fig. 25),38 we find a similar neglect of the actual space. 
The image of the ciborium, obviously meant to shelter the “blessed man delighting in the law 
of the Lord,” represented as the psalmist, is drawn above and behind him. The decorative 
scheme becomes even clearer in a miniature in the Bible of St. Paul (fig. 26).3® Here the emperor 
sits on a throne within an enclosure surmounted by a canopy. Yet while the space in the lower 
portion is clearly indicated in conventional perspective, the upper part is flattened out into a 
decorative planar arcade framing the figures of the four virtues and surmounted by a triangular 
pediment. In a miniature in the Sacramentary of Henry II (fig. 27), the emperor sits on his 
throne under a spherical baldachin, which is shown in conventional perspective implying the 
depth necessary to shelter the figure, but the four columns appear in frontal elevation in one 
plane. The whole architectural structure is used to create a decorative fastigium, isolating, 
framing and accentuating the three figures in their proper relation. A similar fastigium isachieved 
by the flattening of the domical canopy in an ivory in the Strossmayer Collection in Agram 
(fig. 28). A triple arcade, large center and narrow sides, defines the Nativity scene on an ivory 
in the British Museum (fig. 29)."1 Here the articulation of the single elements of the scene is 
achieved by turning the two ends of the church-like structure into the frontal plane and opening 


% D. Frey, op. cit., p. 38 ff. has dealt with some aspects of the subject. 
36 Tbid. 

37 J. Wilpert, op. cit., III, pl. 6. 

38 De Wald, op. cit., pl. 1. Iconography follows Evangelists’ portraits. 
3° A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1903, pl. 131. 

40 A. Goldschmidt, op. cit., Abb. 98. 

41 Tbid., Abb. 159. 
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up the center in a fashion we still have to discuss. Finally, a four-sided canopy is flattened into a 
frame of two continuous, equal arcades in an illustration from the Bible of Roda (fig. 30), and 
a very similar representation may be found in the Gospel Book of Otto III. 

The Opening of the Walls and the Exposure of the Interior. \n the process of narrative delineation 
and pictorial definition a separation of interior and exterior is redundant, as no physical barriers 
exist in the conception of successive related images. Thus the walls of the building are removed 
to let the view progress from the outside to the inside, to allow a glimpse of the action taking 
place in the interior, and to reveal its essential architectural features.® 

On a mosaic in Santa Maria Maggiore (fig. 37), we see the front wall of the sanctuary 
removed to give a view through the parted curtains into the inner sanctum with lamp and altar, 
which have been projected forward to the building front for better visibility. The same scheme 
is also characteristic of figs. 13 and 15. This projection from the sanctum to the front is 
nothing new. We find the statues of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva projected to the front plane 
on a medal of Vespasian (fig. 32), and similarly the altar of Jupiter at Emesa on a medal of 
Elagabalus (fig. 33), and then again in the Utrecht Psalter (fig. 14), Saul enthroned under the 
tympanum at the front of the edifice. 

The elimination of a whole wall to show the action going on within the building is likewise 
a device already in use in antiquity. Two Roman stone reliefs, in the Uffizi, of the first cent- 
ury A.D. may serve as examples, but antecedents already occur in Egyptian and Assyrian art. 
From late antiquity on this schema of the “open walls” becomes one of the salient features of 
architectural representation. Good examples are the Nativity scene on an ivory in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (fig. 34),*° a gospel scene on an ivory in the Cathedral of Liége (fig. 35), a 
representation of Christ in the Temple on an ivory in Berlin (fig. 36),* and the illustrations 
previously referred to in figs. 6, 9, 14, 16, 17 and 22. 

A more complicated rendering of this type is shown on the Bayeux Tapestry in the scene in 
which King Edward the Confessor instructs Harold and his friend, supposedly sitting in his 
palace. The edifice is shown in a geometric development with the center completely opened. 
But the “front view” on the left has rather the appearance of a cathedral with nave, two side 
aisles, two stair towers, central crossing tower, with the facade cut away to show the interior 
(fig. 

The “Open Arcade Hall”. We are now in a position to discuss the problem of the “open arcade 
hall”: if there remains still a question of how to interpret the aw/a regia in the Utrecht Psalter 
(fig. 22), the “open basilica” in an English Psalter (fig. 38),5° or the building represented in the 

@ D. Frey, op. cit., fig. 21; “Doppelt plane Darstellung,” Ueberwasser, op. cit., p. 63. 

43 See R. Krautheimer’s description of the Anastasis in the Sacramentary of Henry II, op. ¢i#., p. 14. 

“4 J. Wilpert, op. cit., III, pl. 21. 

% J. Pijoan, op. cit., V, figs. 562, 563. 

4 A. Goldschmidt, op. cit., 1, pl. 14. 

47, W. F. Volbach, Mittelalterliche Elfenbeinarbeiten, Berlin, n. d., Abb. 32. 

48 A, Goldschmidt, op. cit., I, pl. 4. 


# Sir F. Stenton, The Bayeux Tapestry, London, 1957, pl. 1. 
50 C, R. Dodwell, The Canterbury School of Illumination, Cambridge, 1954, pl. 69. 
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Basilewski lamp (fig. 39),°! a look at the rendering of St. Peter in Westminster on the Bayeux 
Tapestry (fig. 40), does not leave any doubt; no one would suggest that the church at any time 
consisted of an open nave arcade!® In all these examples the exterior walls have, of course, been 
eliminated in full accordance with the already established principle of showing the essential part 
of the basilica, i.e. the arcade with the clerestory above. The roof remains seen from the outside 
according to the normal rule of exterior development. (The “reading” of the depiction of 
St. Peter presents, incidentally, a problem: do we have to see it as a side view with choir and 
open transept, crossing tower and four stair towers and nave? This would not be in accordance 
with the established schemes, nor would two stair towers on either side of the transept make 
architectural sense. We probably have to interpret the “tower structure” as the front view, 
condensed into one plane, with two stair towers at the facade and two at the transept, and the 
nave developed sidewards to the right, the choir to the left.) 

The “Palatium Sacrum Ravennatum”. Many of the devices dealt with in the foregoing examples 
appear combined in a mosaic as early as the Constantinian era, in a martyrium chapel in Tabarca 
(Tunis). Gauckler,54 who published the mosaic in 1906 had received his scholarly education in 
the 19th century and was therefore highly disgusted by the “shocking illogism” of the artist 
“...who wanted to show in one view what could in reality only be seen from different view 
points... After having, in a way, dissected the edifice to isolate better the different elements, he 
reassembles them with a strange lack of embarrassment. He suppressed the walls which would 
arrest the view, brings into the field of vision planes which should stay outside. . .”” Gauckler 
writes further: “He succeeds in such a way to develop in the same plan the whole building, 
front, side elevation and section,” adding, “the sense of the roof is inverted in relation to the 
interior.” What despair of a man steeped in “age of reason” perspective training and visual 
conditioning, who nevertheless, inadvertently, expressed in superlative fashion the whole 
theory of medieval architectural representation! (fig. 47). 

Nothing needs to be added here to the explanation of the Tabarca mosaic but to take exception 
to Dyggve’s arbitrary divorcing of the tripartite triumphal arch from the rest of the basilica to 
make it fit the fastigium of his open court scheme. 


51 R. Garucci, Historia dell’ arte cristiana, V1, 1880, pl. 469. F. Behn, op. cit., p. 81, seems strangely unaware of 
the methods and types of medieval representation and arrives at completely wrong conclusions: “Es ist die Nach- 
bildung eines Bauwerkes, das im unteren GeschoB vier offene Bogen hat.... Es ist kaum vorstellbar, da8 in 
diesem Gebilde nur das Langhaus einer Kirche wiedergegeben sein sollte, die fiir das Gesamtbild des AuBeren 
geradezu entschiedenen Seitenschiffe dagegen fortgelassen waren. Man wird um die Annahme nicht herum 
kommen, daB es solche offenen Kapellen tatsachlich gegeben hat...” (Sic!) 

52 Stenton, op. cit., pl. 32. Gibbs- Smith’s comment (p. 168) contributes little to a clarification of the represent- 
ation: “the building shown is one of the few in the tapestry that is architecturally consistent (sic!) with apse, 
tower and nave; it may bear some resemblance to the original Abbey...” The point that should have been 
brought out, is, that the “‘resemblance” exists only in the sense defined by Krautheimer (op. cit., p. 13 ff.), and 
that we cannot expect to find an architectural, visual consistence but only an ideal and mental one. 

53 As in the Anastasis mentioned by Krautheimer, op. cit., p. 14. 

54 P. Gauckler, “‘Mosaiques tombales d’une chapelle de martyrs a Thabarca,” Fondation E. Piot, monuments et 
mémoires, XIII, Paris, 1906, pl. 18, p. 189 ff. 

55 BE, Dyggve, op. cit., passim, fig. 21. 
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There remains but one step to the representation of the “‘palatium” facade. And this step we 
can follow easily on a miniature in the Bible of St. Paul, (fig. 42),5* showing the judgement of 
Salomon. The king is seated against his fastigium-canopy with his attendants standing to either 
side in an arcade shown in conventional perspective, in the process of being folded back, as it 
were, into the picture plane according to the schema of a geometric development. The same 
type of representation is hinted at on the sides of the baldachin in fig. 27. This development is 
completed in the rendering of the palatium in S. Apollinare Nuovo( fig. 43). We see here, of course, 
the arcade at left and right of the nave with the gallery above and the triumphal arch, the 
fastigium, in the center, all developed into one plane. The figures, now obscured, of king and 
attendants appeared originally in their respective places, each framed by an arch, as in the 
aforementioned illumination. The pediment and its roof and the nave roofs follow the established 
rule and are shown from the outside. 

The schemes of representation dealt with, single or combined, should make it possible to 
understand and “read” a great number of medieval architectural renderings, images and 
symbols, hitherto problematic, and help to reconstitute their physical prototypes. A further 
development of the ideas expressed here and a systematic analysis of a greater number of 
medieval representations might lead to a clarification of more problems in art history and the 


elimination of some conclusions and hypotheses dealing with buildings preserved only in image 
form. 


56 A. Boeckler, op. cit., t. 26. 
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A STYLISTIC DISCUSSION CONCERNING THE 
AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE THREE ETRUSCAN WARRIORS 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART* 


by Irts C. Love 


Eprtors’ Note 


The argument of the following paper was presented first in a Bachelor of Arts thesis at Smith 
College in 1955. The author refrained from submitting her paper for publication on the advice 
of her friends and instructors and out of deference to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. She had, 
however, on various occasions discussed her view with experts from universities and the Metro- 
politan as well as other museums. Until very recently the Metropolitan Museum continued 
to believe in the authenticity of these sculptures; they were fully published by Gisela 
Richter, the former curator of the Greek and Roman Department, in 1937; and were pre- 
sented on television in 1956 by the present curator, Dietrich von Bothmer. Since the disclosure 
by the Metropolitan Museum of scientific evidence which proves the three Etruscan pieces to 
be modern forgeries, the editors and the author hold the opinion that scholars may also be 
interested in that evidence which was always available, and which may in the absence of in- 
controvertible scientific tests not often available, remain a valid consideration for historians of 
art as well as connoisseurs. The present paper differs somewhat from the Bachelor of Arts thesis. 
The arguments have been enlarged with respect to the Life-Size Warrior and by a discussion of 
armor generally. The bibliography has also been brought up to date. 

In 1933 the Metropolitan Museum of Art placed on exhibition three Etruscan terracotta 
warriors.! Ever since their unveiling, these statues, because of their unusual appearance and 

* I am indebted and deeply grateful to all the scholars and friends who have helped me prepare this paper. 
I would like to thank especially Prof. Phyllis Williams Lehmann, under whose inspiring tutelage this article was 
originally written, the late Dr. Karl Lehmann, Dr. Peter H. von Blanckenhagen, Miss Elaine P. Loeffler, Mrs. 
Mary Lee Thompson, and Miss Jean Detre. 

1 A complete description may be found in G. M. A. Richer’s “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” in Mefropolitan 
Museum of Art Papers, No. 6, New York, 1937. Other publications of the warriors up to 1937 include: Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXVIII, 1933, pp. 29f., fig. 4; J. Pijoan, Summa Artis, V, 1934, pp. 58 ff., fig. 
64.; H. McClees, The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, New York, 1933, p. 81; D. M. Robinson, American 
Journal of Archaeology, XX XVIII, 1943 p. 501, note 1, and continued on p. 503 ;.A Guide to the Collections: Part I, 


Ancient and Oriental Art (The Metropolitan Museum of Art), New York, 1937, p. 40. Further publications con- 
cerning the warriors are: R. Goldberg, “Etruscan Art,” Magazine of Art, XXX, No. 10, 1937, pp. 628 ff.; L. Gold- 
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monumental size, have proved to be one of the more interesting topics of archeological dis- 
cussion. There are eminent scholars who believe that the warriors are superb examples of 
Etruscan art and “rank with the Veii group and the sarcophagi in the Villa Giulia Museum and 
in the Louvre as among the most distinguished products of Etruria now extant.”? However, if 
one glances through the more important scholarly works published on Etruscan art since 1933, 
these statues are conspicuously missing.’ It is the intention of this paper, by means of stylistic 
comparisons with other Etruscan sixth and early fifth century B.c. pieces and by the examination 
of armor, clothing and other details on the figures, to decide whether these figures should indeed 
take their place beside those Etruscan terracotta works that Pliny describes as “the most magni- 
ficent statues known in those days’! or whether they should take their place as forgeries beside 
the infamous spurious sarcophagus in the British Museum.° 


I. THe Lire-S1zE WARRIOR 


John Marshall bought the statues separately for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
Life-Size Warrior was the first to come to the museum—in 1915 (figs. 7, 2). The figure is rep- 


scheider, Etruscan Sculpture, London, 1941, p. 29, figs., a, b,c; F. Matz, ina review of G. M. A. Richter, op. ¢it., 
in Gnomon, XV, 1939, p. 452; D. Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in the Western World, New York, 1942, pp. 456 ff., 
fig. 282; G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Italy, Ann Arbor, 1955, pp. 11 ff., figs. 51 ff. 

2G. M. A. Richter, Handbook of the Etruscan Collection in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1940, 


19. 
r 3 R. Bloch, L’Art et /a civilization étrusque, Paris, 1955. R. Bloch, The Etruscans, New York, 1959. T. Dohrn, 
Grundzige Etruskischer Kunst, Baden-Baden, 1958. G. Q. Giglioli, L’arte efrusca, Milan, 1935. G. Hanfmann, 
Altetruskische Plastik, 1, Wiirzburg, 1936. M. Pallottino, Art of the Etruscans, New York, 1955. M. Pallottino, 
Etruscologia, Milan, 1957. P. J. Riis, Tyrrhenika, Copenhagen, 1941. 

4 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, XX XV, 157-158, trans. K. Jex-Blake, London, 1896, p. 181. 

5 Pico Cellini, ““Ne Sutor Ultra Crepidam,” Paragone, V1, no. 65, 1955, pp. 46ff. believes the statues to be 
forgeries. He says, “It is enough to say that it was necessary to fire them in pieces, and that the clay was made up 
of a bit of everything, from sand to ground pottery, to thick Peroni beer bottles...’ He further states that a 
certain ex-Marshal and an antique dealer discussed in his presence certain memories, one of these significantly 
being the time “John Marshall [who had bought the statues in Paris, cf. Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” 
p. 6} had given them so much money for the Etruscan Warriors; since the enterprising ex-marshal had been the 
mediator of the affair.” M. Pallottino and G.Q. Giglioli, “Ostraca,” Archeologia Classica, V1, 1954, p. 170, “Quan- 
do chi scrive, giovane ancor quasi alle prime armi, osd parlare (nella rivista, Roma, 1937, p. 473 ff.) di pupazzi 
etruschi a proposito dei famosi guerrieri di terracotta del Museo Metropolitano di New York, mettendone in dubbio 
lautenticita, si ebbe dal compianto Giulio Emanuele Rizzo, allora pontificante, una memorabile risciacquata, II 
Prof. Rizzo infatti dichiard di non ammettere riserve sulla verita ed eccellenza di quei pezzi che egli aveva visto 
partire in frammenti dall’Italia verso l’America (cid che non esclude affatto che si trattasse di gagliarde falsifi- 
cazioni, e, se mai, lascia perplessi sul fatto che chi li credeva autentici non avesse ritenuto opportuno, legge o 
non legge, di fare qualcosa perché restassero in Italia).” P. J. Riis, Etruscan Art, New York, 1954, p. 67, says, 
“*.... the warriors are among the showpieces of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York. Although they 
have been excellently published an appreciation based on descriptions and photographs alone can hardly do them 
justice; the present writer, not knowing them from personal inspection, feels some difficulty in defining their 
proper place in the history of art. Counterparts exist in bronze, but on a much smaller scale. The author of 
the figure illustrated {the Heroic Warrior, see fig. 13] has apparently not quite mastered the proportions and does 
not quite rival the Veii sculptors.” See Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CXVI, fig. 1, for a photograph of the London sarco- 
phagus forgery. The sarcophagus is presumably a work of Enrico and Pietro Penelli, and is said to have been 
executed around 1860. This latter information was taken from The New York Times, February 12, 1961. The 
sarcophagus was recently exhibited by the British Museum as a forgery. 

6G. M. A. Richter, op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 
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resented as striding boldly forward with the left arm slightly bent and raised to the level of his 
chest, as if it were originally meant to have carried a shield. He wears an Attic helmet with 
upturned cheekpieces, a bronze cuirass, and greaves. The statue is almost completely intact 
except for the missing right arm.’ 

“The material is . .. a mixture of clay, grog, and sand, and the statue was apparently . .. modeled 
freehand from, the bottom up. The legs are solid up to the knees, the thighs and the trunk are hol- 
low, the arm is solid, and the neck has a hollow about 2 inches (5.1 cm.) in diameter. The wall of 
the trunk varies in thickness from 11/, inches (3.8 cm.) to as little as 1/, inch (0.6 cm.) on the left 
side.”’8 “No traces were observed of interior strengthening walls such as were used in the two 
other sculptures.’”® “The whole surface is covered with a brownish coating, and over it have been 
applied a red pigment to differentiate the armor and a white engobe on crest, beard and chitons.”” 

The attenuated proportions of the warrior and his emaciated limbs and torso, as Miss Richter 
has pointed out, are reminiscent of the large group of Italo-Etruscan bronze statuettes (figs. 3, 4)." 
Apart from the proportions there are other qualities which recall the Italo-Etruscan statuettes, 


7 Ibid., note 1. The statue measures with crest 6' 7 8/," (2.025 m.), without crest 6' 5 /8" (1.844 m.). “The statue 
was broken in about 20 pieces and has been put together with a few insignificant restorations (including the upper 
part of the left cheekpiece), which have been made in plaster and colored. The most important missing parts are 
the right arm, the front part of the right foot, the end of the crest, and most of the plinth.” 

8 Ibid., p. 17. Furthermore, “‘During transportation in the Museum (prior to being placed on exhibition in 
1933) the statue developed a crack on this side. It was opened, and the weakness in construction was detected— 
after more than two thousand years.” It is amazing to think that the incredibly thin 1/4" wall survived the perils 
of 2,500 years and the fall that broke the statue into 20 pieces, only to crack while it was carefully being transported 
in mats in the Museum. 

® [bid., p. 17. 

10 [bid., pp. 17-18. “The hair of the beard is indicated by wavy black lines. The eyeballs are white, with a large 
black dot for the iris. The lips have traces of a brilliant red. On the cuirass, front and back, are spirals in relief 
marking breasts and shoulders blades; a double ridge marks its edge at neck, armholes and bottom. Across each 
shoulder is a groove to indicate the joints of the breast — and backplates. On the insides of the greaves, marking 
the calves, are spirals in relief. As in the case of the stocky warrior, a wealth of ornament is painted in white, red, 
and black. The helmet has the following motives: round the edge of the cheekpieces, a black line and a row of 
black dots; round the edge of the nasal and brow plate, a black line; round the edge of the neckguard, two black 
lines and a row of black dots; on the crest support, meanders in black and white, bounded top and bottom by 
two black lines, and a row of dots at the base; on the crest, radiating black lines . . . Immediately below the cuirass 
there is a broad band (the bottom of one chiton) composed of rows of interlocking meanders, checkers, lines, 
dots and rosettes [ fig. 5]; the band is interrupted at each hip by a short vertical stripe about 1 1/4 inches wide 
terminating in an inverted palmette. Below the broad band, and slightly recessed from it, is a narrow one (the 
edge of the second chiton) decorated with hatched triangles. That the broad band is the lower part of a chiton 
and not an extension of the cuirass is shown by the similar vertical stripes ending in palmettes which appear on 
chitons worn by figures on the Etruscan chariot. At the back of the neck and round the armholes some white 
appears, perhaps to represent the edges of one or the other chiton.” 

11 [bid., p. 18, and note 3. For further examples of this group see: G. Q. Giglioli, “Bronzetti italici ed etruschi 
di arte populare,” Archeologia Classica, IV, fasc., 2., Rome, 1952, p. 174 ff., pl. XX XVIII; pl. XL, figs. 1-4; pl. 
XLI, figs. 1-2; pls. XLV, XLVI, XLVII: A. De Agostino, “Due bronzetti inediti del Marte etrusco,” Studi 
Erruschi, IX, pl. L, figs. 1-2; G. Libertini, ““Bronzette etruschi della collezione dei P. P. Benedettini nel Museo 
di Catania,” Studi Etruschi, X, 1936, pl. XX XIX, fig. 7; E. Galli, “‘Materiali etruschi tudertini ed esteri,” Studi 
Etruschi, XIII, 1939, pl. XXVI, figs. 1-3; G. A. Mansueli, ““Bronzetti inediti del Museo Civico di Bologna,” 
Studi Etruschi, XTX, 1946, pl. VII, figs. 1-3; P. Aebischer, “‘Une statuette italo-étrusque du Musée de Fribourg 
(Suisse),” Studi Etruschi, VU, 1933, p. 368. For a larger photograph of the statuettes published with this paper 
see fig. 4; Giglioli, L’arte etrusche, pl. CCXXII, figs. 1-8. 
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such as the frontal striding position, the large wide-open, staring eyes, and to a certain extent 
the armor: the Attic helmet with upturned cheekpieces and the cuirass with the so-called 
double chiton. These very important points will be discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 

One wonders in what period the statue should be dated. Miss Richter assigns it to the first or 
second decade of the fifth century B.c., saying, “....the style as a whole is no longer truly 
archaic... . Stylistically we have reached the stage of the kore dedicated by Euthydikos and of 
the Blond Boy but not yet that of the Tyrannicides. The type of palmette [/ig. 5], with petals 
rounded at the tips and fairly far apart and with side petals slightly dipping, occurs throughout 
the first quarter of the fifth century. We may therefore tentatively assign our statue to the first 
or second decade of the fifth century B.c., remembering, however, that it is hard to date precis- 
ely a work such as this statue, which stands somewhat outside the Greek tradition.” !® The warrior 
wears an Attic helmet with movable cheekpieces, and in a recent article Maria Amorelli writes 
that this particular type of helmet was not adopted in Etruria until the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c.!4 

Are there other possible clues that would either strengthen or contradict this date? The 
modelling of the buttocks (fig. 2) is extraordinarily naturalistic; more significant than this is that 
the transference of weight from one leg to another, resulting in a visible shift in the gluteal 
area, is a development of the late Archaic period. Yet contrasting with this latter more 
naturalistic advancement is the ineptness with which the face is rendered (fig. 7). The strangely soft 
shapeless lips and the unusual polychromed beard seem to be the sculptor’s afterthought, which 
he simply applied on the surface of the head. 


2 It is interesting to note that originally, like the Italo-Etruscan statuettes, the statue was meant to stand free 
without a support, and yet the only other monumental striding terracotta figures of unquestioned origin are the 
Veii group, and they all have supports between their legs. (For a discussion of the Veientine figures see: M. Pal- 
lottino, ‘Le recenti scoperti del santuario dell’Apollo a Veio,” Le Arti, I1, no. VIII, 1939, pp. 17-23; M. San- 
tangelo, ““Osservazioni sulle grandi terracotte veienti del santuario di Portinaccio,” Emporium, 1948, pp. 21-29; 
M. Santangelo, “Veio santuario ‘di Apollo’, scavi fra il 1944 e il 1949,” Bo/lettino d’Arte, 1952; M. Pallottino, “Il 
grande acroterio femminile di Veio,” Archeologia Classica, 11, fasc. 11, 1950, pp. 122 ff.); S. Ferri, “Divinatio in 
fastigium veiens,” Archeologia Classica, V1, 1954, pp. 115 ff., pl. XXVIII. Since the figures marched along the 
ridge pole of the temple, it may have been structurally necessary to place supports between their legs. However, 
it would seem that this aesthetic point, which the Greeks would have abhorred (see the akroterial figure of Zeus 
kidnapping Ganymede from Olympia, R. Lullies and M. Hirmer, La scultura greca, Florence, 1957, pl. 103, the 
support is masked easthetically by Zeus’ drapery) did not bother the Etruscans. Whether or not the Metropolitan 
warrior could have stood without a support is an important point to be considered. The only other so-called 
Etruscan striding terracotta figure is the Diana of Saint Louis (the well-known kore in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek in Copenhagen is a standing figure, P. J. Riis, Etruscan Art, pl. 33, fig. 52). The Diana is thought to be a 
masterpiece by several eminent scholars (P. Rathbone, Archaeology, Winter, 1953; for supplementary photo- 
graphs etc. see I//ustrated London News, Sept. 19, 1953, pp. 435f.; R. Herbig, “Die Terrakottagruppe einer Diana 
mit dem Hirschkalb,” Abbandl. Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-bist. Ki., 1956, 3) while others 
believe it to be a forgery, (M. Pallottino, ““Ostraca,” Archeologia Classica, V1, 1954, pp. 170 ff.; L. Banti, “Osser- 
vazioni sulla Diana di Saint Louis,” Studi Etruschi, XXVI, 1958, pp. 237 ff.; P. Cellini, “Storia di una statua 
fittile,” Paragone, LXXXI, 1956, pp. 54 ff. Since the authenticity of the Diana is dubious, I will not include it 
in my discussion. 18 Richter, op. cit., p. 18. 

14M. T. Amorelli, “Due bronzetti inediti raffiguranti guerrieri,” Studi Etruschi, XXIII, 1954, p. 415. “L’elmo 
attico con paraguantidi mobili venne adottato in Etruria non prima del quinto secolo.”” 

15 For a well known example see a photograph of the so-called Kritios Youth in G, M. A. Richter, Kowroi, 
London, znd Ed., 1960, fig. 565. 
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The warrior is represented with a beard, but without a mustache. This was the custom in 
Greece and in Etruria in the mid-sixth century B.c. A famous Etruscan terracotta example of this 
fashion is the Cerveteri Sarcophagus in the Villa Giulia (fig. 76).!* This fashion was outmoded in 
Greece by 520 B.c., at the latest, and shortly afterward in Etruria. This fact is borne out if one 
looks at Etruscan tomb painting and terracotta sculptures of the late sixth and early fifth 
century B.c.!” 

The manner in which the double chiton clings stiffly, and tightly, following the line of the 
buttocks, recalls the similar treatment of the vestments of some of the more summarily rendered 
Italo-Etruscan statuettes (figs. 3, 4) but it is puzzling to find such an archaic rendering of 
drapery on a statue with such otherwise advanced modelling. The modelling seems to be more 
akin to that of the Monteleone Chariot figures (fig. &). One may presume that the rigid rendering 
of the chitons of the chariot figures resulted from working in the difficult medium of bronze 
repoussé, because even by 530-525 B.C., when the masters of the Siphnian Treasury (fig. 9) were 
creating folds in the chiton by pleating them in front and then letting them hang free, the 
looser style had already developed. This more naturalistic fashion is apparent in Etruscan terra- 
cotta sculpture of the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries B.c. (figs. 7 and 10).'8 In 
the Metropolitan Museum warrior, the double chiton tightly encases the body like a shell; one 
therefore wonders how the warrior donned the chiton, because there is no visible opening.’ 
However, on a free-standing monumental statue one would not think that a sculptor would 
forget how to drape a chiton, unless there were a particular reason for his negligence.” 

If one looks at the motifs on the chiton, one is surprised to tind that the palmettes which 
terminate the vertical stripes (fig. 5) have an unequal number of petals; those on the right side of 
the garment show seven and those on the left side five. One would not expect to find such sloppy 
workmanship on a major piece. These lateral palmettes, which terminate the vertical stripes on 


16 For other examples from Cerveteri, see M. Pallottino, E¢ruscan Painting, Geneva, 1952, pp. 34f.One must 
remember in looking at these panels that they are heavily restored. 

1” For Etruscan tomb painting showing bearded men with mustaches see: F. Weege, Etruskische Malerei, Halle, 
1921, Tomba delle Leonesse (recumbent figure appears to have a small mustache), ca. 520 B.c., pl. IX; Tomba del 
Morto (painting is very damaged but figure seems to have a mustache), ca. 510 B.c., pl. XLV; Tomba dei Baccanti, 
ca, 510 B.C., pl. XLIII; Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti, ca. 500 B.c., pls. LXVI, LXVII, LXIX, H. Leisinger, Les pein- 
tures étrusques de Tarquinia, Lausanne, 1953, Tombi degli Auguri, ca. 520 B.C., pls. XXXV; XXXVI, XXXIX, XL, 
XLII; Tomba del Barone, ca. 500 B.c. pl. XLV. All the dates given here have been taken from Mr. Leisinger’s 
book. For further examples in Etruscan terracotta showing that by the end of the sixth century B.c. the mustache 
in combination with the beard had indeed returned to fashion see: Bi/dertafeln des Etruskischen Museums der Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptothek, Copenhagen, 1928, pls. LVIII, LIX; Giglioli, op. ci#., pl. CLXVI, figs. 3-5; R. Vighi, “Le 
terrecotte templari di Caere,”’ Studi Etruschi, V, 1931, pp. 105 ff. and particularly p. 124, figs. 1-5. Satyrs being 
spirits of nature, neither gods nor human, never seem to have paid attention to fashion, and throughout Etruscan 
art, even of the sixth century B.c., are represented with mustache and beard. 

18 T am only discussing in this particular context the development of folds of the chiton of figures wearing 
cuirasses. For other examples of loose hanging folds in Etruscan terracotta sculpture, see again Bildertafeln des 
Etruskischen Museums der Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, loc. cit. 

1” On reliefs the opening of the chiton is often not represented by the sculptor although there are several fine 
examples of this on the north frieze of the Siphnian Treasury, see P. de la Coste-Messeliére, De/phi, Paris, 1943, 
pl. LXX XVI, and for a later Etruscan example, see Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CLIV, fig. 3, dated VI-V century B.c. 

20 T do believe there was a reason for this omission, and the answer to this problem is one of the most impor- 
tant keys in solving the enigmas of this statue. 
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the chiton, as Miss Richter has pointed out (see note 10) have their parallel on two figures of the 
Monteleone Chariot, as do the hatched triangles of the second chiton. 

A surprising motif is a rosette pattern that appears on the first chiton on the middle band 
between the two palmettes. This type of rosette is very common in the Orientalizing Period.*! 
The rosette consists of a solid dot which forms the center and is surrounded by two concentric 
circles. Lines radiating from the outer circle pass through a series of dots which form a circular 
cluster around the center. These lines, extend slightly beyond the dots. This specific type of 
rosette is found on the famous Delian plate (fig. 77), and still other examples are found on 
proto-Attic, proto-corinthian and Rhodian ceramics of the seventh century B.c.** The seventh 
century rosette motif thus further complicates the dating of the statue. We now have stylistic 
characteristics which could place the statue in the seventh century B.C., Or ca. 540-530 B.C., 
or in the early decades of the fifth century B.c. 

Often accessories appearing on statues may be enlisted to aid in solving puzzling problems of 
date and of execution. In this case I believe a re-examination and discussion of the armor will 
prove helpful. 

Most of the Italo-Etruscan warrior statuettes lack shields, but one arm is raised as if they 
were meant to carry one, and in antiquity they actually did. The shield was probably 
attached by a light wire, which was slipped over the arm, or it may have been attached with a 
leather strap, and because of this non-permanent fashion of attachment the shield was lost. The 
right arm of the Metropolitan warrior is held in a similar position to many of the aforementioned 
statuettes ; therefore, one may assume that it also was meant originally to carry a shield. Strangely 
enough there are no marks on the arm, but one could say that the shield might have been added 
after firing. Even if the shield had been attached with a perishable material, one would expect 
the arm to show signs of wear or breakage from the weight which the shield and the attachment 
would have exerted on the arm when the statue toppled over. The warrior wears, as has been 
stated, an Attic helmet with upturned cheekpieces in the manner of a majority of Italo-Etruscan 
statuettes. However, his ears do not show; this fact is very surprising since the type of Attic 
helmet with movable cheekpieces was geared in such a way as to leave the ears free. Miss 
Richter gives a full description of the type.” 


*1 For orientalizing examples see a stamnos from the Agora, dated VII century B.c., R. Young, “‘Late Geo- 
metric Graves and a Seventh Century Well,” Hesperia, supplement II, 1939, p. 129, fig. 92; the famous Euphor- 
bos dish, C. Zervos, Rhodes, part II, Paris, 1920, fig. 250, p. 107; for a proto-Corinthian example, see the battle 
of Herakles against a Centaur, Archdologische Zeitung, 1883, pl. 16, figs. 1-2. 

22 [ do not know of any examples of this particular type of rosette pattern in the mid-sixth or early fifth cen- 
turies B.c., and according to my knowledge at the present I believe it to be a purely seventh or early sixth century 
B.C. motif. 

23 G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in The Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1915, p. 412: 
“The earliest appearance of the developed form with a peak for the protection of the neck and cheekpieces which 
leave the ears free is on Chalkidian vases of the sixth century B.c. (cf. e.g. Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1889, p. 91; 
Monumenti dell’ instituto, 1, 26, 12). It also occurs on Attic late black-figured vases and early Attic coins, and be- 
comes the prevailing form in the early fifth century B.c. as is seen from its frequent occurence on vases of the 
severe red-figured period [fig. 12) and monuments such as the Aeginetam pediment group [fig. 17].... The cheek- 
pieces, which were sometimes richly ornamented (cf. British Museum, Greek and Roman Life, p. 79, fig. 57), 
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The version of the Attic helmet as represented on the Italo-Etruscan bronzes, Etruscan bronze 
statuettes and terracotta examples of the late sixth-early fifth century B.c. seems to lack the 
noseguard. The helmet actually comes to a peak in the middle of the forehead at the point where 
in many Greek Attic helmets the noseguard would start. This observation is proved by an 
overwhelming majority of warriors wearing Attic helmets on preserved Etruscan monuments 


(figs. 6, 7, 10,3, 
The helmet of the Metropolitan’s warrior is modelled over the face in a most inorganic 


fashion.” Instead of retaining the clearly defined metallic quality of a helmet, it merges with the 
face so that one is not quite aware where the helmet ends and the skin begins. Furthermore, the 
construction of the helmet itself is completely misunderstood. The usual Etruscan representation 
of a bronze helmet has a brow plate which ends in a point between the eyebrows, and above its 
edge, a convex ridge in the brow (compare the preserved examples of helmets and the terracotta 
head from Veii (fig. 6). In the Metropolitan figure the point of the brow plate is lengthened 
into a noseguard, and in place of the ridge there is a line precisely in the shape of the hair-/ine on 
the male figure of the Villa Giulia sarcophagus (fig. 76). The checkpieces look as if they were per- 
manently raised rather than hinged pieces of metal. One can hardly imagine that an Etruscan 
sculptor could have misunderstood the type, function and structural use of an object he saw 
every day. He probably would not even have needed a model to copy. 

Since the armor has become such a crucial point in this discussion it is necessary to examine 
the cuirass. Miss Richter describes the costume of a warrior as a cuirass with a double chiton.* 
She cites the outfits worn by Italic statuettes of warriors as similar.2” However, this is a 
misconception. 


were often attached on hinges to enable the wearer to push them up from the face when not in battle. The nose 
piece is often absent.” For further bibliography Miss Richter refers to A. Furtwingler, “Die Bronzen,” O/ym- 
pia, LV, p. 170. For examples of Etruscan terracotta warriors wearing the Etruscan Attic type helmet see: 
Bildertafeln des Etruskischen Museums der Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, loc. cit.; Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CLXVI, figs. 
3-5; R. Vighi, /oc. cit.; for Etruscan reliefs showing this type of helmet: Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CLIV, figs. 1, 3; 
for later more detailed bronze statuettes: Ibid., pl. CCX XI, figs. 1-2; pl. CCX VII, figs. 1, 2, 4; for examples on 
Etruscan vase painting, see: Studi Etruschi, V11, 1633, p. 356, pl. XVI, fig. 3; J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, 
Oxford, 1947, pl. III, figs. 3, 4. These examples are Black Figured. For actual preserved examples, see: Giglioli, 
op. cit., pl. CCXIX, fig. 1; Bildertafeln des Etruskischen Museums der N y Carlsberg Glyptothek, pls. 97—98 ; K. Schu- 
macher, Sammlung Antiker Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, Karisruhe, 1890, p. 132, no. 695, pl. XX, see also pl. XIII, 
figs. 3, 3a. For examples of painted terracotta slabs, see E. Stefani, “Una serie di lastre fittili dipinte del santu- 
ario etrusco di Veio,” Archeologia Classica, 111, 1951, pp. 138 ff., pl. XXIX, fig. 2. 

*4 For examples, see the preceding footnote. Amusingly enough the two preserved examples of actual Etruscan 
helmets are the Attic type with the nose guard. 

*5 For examples one need only glance through any book on Greek or Etruscan art; however to cite specific 
examples, see note 23. 

*6 Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” pp. 17ff., “Immediately below the cuirass there is a broad band 
(the bottom of one chiton)... Below the broad band and slightly recessed from it, is a narrow one (the edge of 
the second chiton) decorated with hatched triangles. That the broad band is the lower part of a chiton and not an 
extension of the cuirass is shown by the similar vertical stripes ending in palmettes which appear on chitons worn 
by figures on the Etruscan chariot [the Monteleone Chariot]}.” 

27 Ibid., p. 18, note 2, “Stephen V. Granscay, Curator of Arms and Armor in this Museum, tells me that in medi- 
aeval times two garments were frequently worn beneath the cuirass, whereas there is no known instance of a 
band as an extension of a cuirass. The interpretation of the outfit here suggested would also apply to the Italic 
statuettes of warriors.” 
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The Greeks used two types of cuirasses, the bronze cuirass, and the leather cuirass with two 
rows of pteryges. These appear very frequently on works of art; both types often occur on the 
same monument, as for example on the east frieze of the Siphnian Treasury in the scene of 
combat over the body of Patroclos.*8 

The Life-Size Warrior wears a bronze cuirass. This type of armor, as it appears on monuments 
of Greek and Etruscan art, may be worn with or without a chiton, but never with two chitons. 
This last fact seriously incriminates the outfit of the Metropolitan warrior and therefore demands 
further investigation. 

Asa first step, the normal leather cuirass type needs a brief description. The Greek variety appears 
to be made in one piece (fig. 72), along with the shoulder straps and the double row of pteryges, 
or tabs which hang down from the main body. The cuirass evidently is fastened in the middle 
and then the straps are brought over the shoulders and hooked on at the level of the chest.” 
A chiton is usually worn underneath and when it is, its folds may be seen hanging from beneath 
the pteryges. The pteryges are constructed so that the second row is staggered under the first. 
This scheme is functional because it gives complete coverage against blows. The most important 
fact is that the second row of tabs is always longer than the upper row, thus giving the impres- 
sion of two layers. 

The Etruscan leather cuirass is similar to the Greek except that at the point where the pteryges 
join the main body of the armor there is a belt-like band which projects from the body. Ap- 
parently the Etruscans preferred the leather cuirass (although the bronze cuirass does appear 
infrequently in Etruscan works of art) and chose to represent it on a majority of their monu- 
ments.*® Most important, however, is the fact that this is the type worn by the Italo-Etruscan 
statuettes.3! Often these statuettes were so summarily rendered that the pteryges were not 


28 Menelaos and Hector wear a leather cuirass; Agamemnon, Patroclos and Aeneas wear the bronze bell- 
shaped cuirass. See de La Coste-Messeliére, op. cit., pls. 78ff. 

*® These shoulder straps may vary in form; the end tabs may be square, as for example the statuette from 
Falterona (fig. 23) or Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CCLII, figs. 2-3; or they may be sharply pointed, almost triangular in 
shape, cf. sbid., pl. CCXXI, figs. 1-2, or they may be slightly oblong in shape, cf. sbid., fig. 3. Whatever the shape 
of the shoulder straps, or the size and shape of the scales which are applied to the body of the cuirass, there are 
always two layers of pteryges. 

% So numerous and ubiquitous are these monuments preserving representations of the warrior wearing this 
type of cuirass, that it is almost superfluous to mention examples. Just to point out the variation of types of 
monuments, one may mention the detailed bronze statuettes (see the preceding note), bronze statuettes which 
serve as handles for a cover (ibid., pl. CCLX XXII, fig. 1), terracotta figures from a pediment (Bi/dertafeln des 
Etruskischen Museums der Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, pl. 59; A. Minto, “‘Problemi sulla decorazione coroplastica 
nell’architettura del tempo Etrusco,” Studi Etruschi, XXII, 1952-195 3, fig. 6, nos. 3-4); other terracotta examples 
are illustrated with this paper in figs. 7 and 10. For incised representations on bronze mirrors, see G. A. Mansueli, 
“*Materiali per un supplemento al corpus degli specchi etruschi figurati,” Studi Etruschi, XVII, 1943, p. 502, 
no. 6425, pl. XX XV, fig. 4; for vase painting, see Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CCX LIX, figs. 1-2. This type of cuirass 
continues in use into the fourth century B.c.—see the Mars of Todi (sbid., pl. CCL)—and one may also find 
representations in tomb painting (ébid., pl. CCX LVIII). 

31 Sometimes these figures are represented nude (our fig. 4, no. 5.,andG. Monaco, “Le statuette bronze etrusche 
del R. Museo di Antichita di Parma,” Studi Etruschi, XVI, 1942, p. 525, pl. XX XV, figs. 1-2); sometimes the 
body is used as a field for decoration, as in our fig. 4, no. 6, where the statue is decorated with incised circles; often 
the area provided by the double row of pteryges and the chiton is used as a field for incised decoration (fig. 3); 
sometimes the chiton is not represented, as in our fig. 4, no. 8. 
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separately incised, or were so lightly incised that, owing to time or the oxidation and incrustation 
of the surface, they are rendered invisible in a photograph and perhaps even to the naked eye. 
An example of this may be seen in fig. 4, no. 8. There is an Italo-Etruscan statuette in the 
Metropolitan Museum that on first glance appears without incised pteryges, but if one observes 
the figure very closely one may discern very lightly incised lines representing them.®* The 
double row of pteryges is always present on the most detailed statuettes and representations 
of warriors, and this is the type of armor depicted on larger terracotta statues of the time 
(figs. 7 and 10). 

In actuality, the “double chiton” of the Metropolitan Museum’s Life-Size Warrior is modelled 
on the double row of pteryges of the leather armor of Italo-Etruscan statuettes. The artist,not 
realizing that the reduced patterns on these tiny statuettes really represented the pteryges, 
however sketchily, wrongly interpreted them as a double chiton. Thus, the armor of the Life- 
Size Warrior combines a bronze cuirass which ends at the waist with a misinterpretation of the 
pteryges of a leather cuirass. 

The unavoidable conclusion is that the statue was not fashioned by Etruscan hands, but by 
modern sculptors using the Italo-Etruscan statuettes as models. Thus many questions which 
have arisen during the analysis of the statue are resolved. The contradictions in realism, such 
as the naturalistic modelling of the gluteal area and visible physical transference of weight, the 
archaisms, such as the fashion of not wearing a mustache with a beard, the use of an orientalizing 
motif, as well as the ineptness in skill of portraying the facial features, are explained. Resolved 
also is the puzzling question of whether, owing to the position and thinness of the advanced bent 
left leg, the statue without a support between its legs would ever have stood without cracking 
off at the knee. Most of the Italo-Etruscan statuettes are so summarily rendered that only the 
salient and most visible points of the body are portrayed. It is logical therefore that since the 
upturned cheekpieces would mask the ears that such a tiny detail would not be represented. 
A modern artist copying these statuettes would not portray the ears either, misunderstanding 
the simplification of forms in small bronze works and the true form of the Attic helmet. Further- 
more, it is understandable that a modern sculptor working from models or photographs of the 
Italo-Etruscan statuettes would think that the cuirass ended at the raised belt-like ridge and that 
the two bands (or three if a chiton were worn) represented the underclothing. This sculptor, 
moreover, might readily interpret the incisions representing pteryges as incised decorations 
of the chitons, such as appear on fig. 3. Or perhaps he copied a statuette similar to fig. 4. 
no. 8., and added his own decorations to the pteryges area, thinking they represented two 
chitons.*8 


82 Tt is dated in the fifth century B.c., and was bought in 1919. Another excellent example of this type is in the 
Museo Nazionale in Naples (Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CCXXI, fig. 3). The double row of pteryges is very summarily 
rendered and from the photograph, if one did not know what they were meant to represent, one might interpret 
them as a “‘double chiton,” but upon closer inspection of the photograph, lines defining the pteryges are discer- 
nible. 

33 An Etruscan of the early fifth century B.c. would find the Metropolitan statue as ludicrous as we would find 
a representation of a typical American foot soldier dressed for battle in a German helmet, a life-preserver and a 
Scotch tartan. 
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Il. THe Heroic WARRIOR 


In 1921 the Metropolitan Museum acquired the monumental terracotta warrior (figs. 13, 
14, 15, and 18). He is represented advancing forward on his left leg, his right arm upraised, 
and his left arm outstretched, as if in combat position. He wears a Corinthian helmet with a huge 
flaring crest, a bronze cuirass over a chiton and greaves. The figure is bearded, but again without 
a mustache, and long curls may be seen emerging from under the helmet. The statue is almost 
completely intact except for the missing tip of the left thumb, slivers at the joints of the fragments, 
and the shield. According to the Metropolitan Museum’s publication, the materials employed 
are 

“an artificial mixture of (a) plastic clay, (b) sand, and (c) grog... The grog is an inter- 
esting feature because it is evidently crushed pottery..... In appearance the grog frag- 
ments closely approach the Greek ware of the period.” . . . . “It would seem logical to 
assume that the whole figure was first thrown up roughly and that on this core the finished 
modeling was developed. We can still see several instances where the initial work had 
become so hard that the new clay did not perfectly adhere... .. The lower parts of the leg 
were built up solid to the knee. At about the knee joint the building proceeded by the use 
of rolls or wadsof clay..... The torso was evidently built up ina similar way... . Inside 
the body, at either side of the neck, two stout walls were built in, extending from back to 
front, for additional support of thehead..... The arms were undoubtedly constructed as 
separate pieces. In the first place they could not have been built on so as to sustain their 
own weight, and in the second place there is a sharp change in the size of the bore where 
each juncture has been made..... The hands are evidently solid.... (The left hand 
weighed nearly twelve pounds)... The head was built up as a hollow ball roughly 
oval in shape. At the top a peg was inserted as the material was brought together to 
form the crown. When the modeling was finished the peg was withdrawn so as to leave 
a venthole to facilitate evaporation... The crest rises in a sweeping curve to the height 
of 15 inches (38.1 cm.) and falls to a point below the waist, where it is attached to the 
body. This fact alone proves that the whole figure was made in one piece. The whole 
work is executed with the utmost freedom. There is no inner armature, no was any 
mold used. After the completion of the modeling. ... Over the whole figure was laid, 
probably with a brush, a coating consisting of clay, perhaps made fusible artificially, 


34 For a complete description and analysis, cf. Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” pp. 7-16. For other 
publications concerning the warrior, see note 1. 

3% cf. Richter, op. cit., p. 7, note 1: height with crest, 8''/," (2.445 m.); height without crest, 6' 7 3/," (2.026 
m.). The statue has been reconstructed from 78 pieces. This number includes the plinth, parts of the crest; the 
figure itself was in only ten pieces. The net weight of the fragments was close to 800 pounds. 

% C. F. Binns, “Report on the Structure and Technique of a Statue of an Etruscan Warrior,” Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Papers, No. 6, p. 12. This statement of Mr. Binns is ambiguous. One wonders whether Mr, Binns 
means that the pottery used is actually Greek pottery or whether it only resembles it, and whether by stating “‘of 
the period” he means the sixth century s.c, Although an Etruscan artisan might have used it, it is also conceiv- 
able that a modern artist foreseeing a possible scientific analysis, used the Greek ware to give the statue an appear- 
ance of authenticity. Mr. Cellini believes that along with the sand and crushed pottery there were also ground- 
up pieces of Peroni beer bottles (see note 5). 
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which constitutes a semiglaze. This coating has shrunk in the fire, and thus a multitude 
of small cracks, or checks, appear, covering the surface as a network.” ... “The 
statue is as great an achievement from the technical point of view as from the 
attistic.... when completed it weighed nearly halfaton. .. this enormous figure was 
fired all in one piece—including even the left arm, which is stretched out to its full 
length.”’8 “The only possible theory for the firing process is that the kiln was built 
round the figure... The firing is curiously uniform throughout. The temperature of 
the firing was about 960 degrees C. This is an interesting fact, as it corresponds to the 
temperature of firing Greek vases. To obtain this remarkably uniform heat treatment 
the firing must have been maintained during a long period, possibly for months.” 

“The whole surface is covered with a brownish black coating, evidently a fusible clay 
slip which in the firing has become a semi-glaze; it is finely crazed all over and has a 
sheen. Over this have been applied a dull red pigment for the armor and plinth and a 
white clay engobe for the chiton and for the whites of the eyes.”4° 

“The style of the statue points to a date a little before or a little after 500 B.c.””#t 
“Moreover, the type of palmette used in the decorations—with side petals rounded at 
the tips and slightly dipping, the center petal sometimes pointed—can be paralleled on 
vases of around 500 B.c. (cf. works by Sosias, Euphronius, the Tyszkievicz Painter, early 
Doutis, etc.); and the motive of a scroll enclosing a single palmette was especially 


37 Binns, op. cit., pp. 12-14, passim. 

38 Richter, op. cit., p. 8. 

3 Binns, op. cit., p. 14. I do not wish to challenge Mr. Binns’ knowledge as a potter, but the firing of an 8', 800 
lb, statue in one piece is an incredible feat, matched only by the technical miracle of maintaining a steady heat in 
the necessarily enormous kiln over a period of months. Two of Mr. Binns’ statements, in fact, lend support to a 
very different hypothesis about the firing of the statue: “‘At the fracture of the left arm from the torso the lamin- 
ations of the material can be clearly seen, and it is apparent that at certain stages the clay became too hard to 
permit the new material to unite with it properly.” (pp. 13-14); “‘The torso having been built up to the neck, a 
conical depression was made for the reception of the head. Evidently this socket was allowed to become rather 
hard before the building of the head was begun, because the fracture has taken place at this point and the con- 
formation of the soft clay to the hard clay beneath is quite clear.” (p. 14). A suggestion that therefore offers itself 
at this point is that the statue was actually fired in pieces. This would explain the “certain stages when the clay 
became too hard to permit the new material to unite with it properly.” If the statue were fired in pieces, it would 
explain how the firing of the clay could be uniform throughout the whole figure. If the fired pieces were then 
joined together, the new clay used for this would adhere imperfectly to the already fired clay. A final coating of 
clay would be laid over the whole figure to mask the joints. This theory is strengthened by a statement of Miss 
Richter’s, op. cit., p. 8: “No modern potter has dared to attempt such a feat. At least the only comparable terra- 
cotta figures produced in America in our day — the pedimental group by Paul C. Jennewein in Philadelphia — 
are each made and fired in a number of pieces.” 

40 Richter, op. cit., pp. 7 ff. “A wealth of decorative motives appear on the armor and on the chiton, painted in 
white, red and black. The eyeball is painted white to form a contrast with the black iris, which is bordered by an 
incised circle (drawn with a compass); iris and pupil are separated by a red ring bordered by incised circles. Crest 
of helmet, hair and beard are modeled in wavy ridges (the beard on both upper and lower sides).” 

41 Ibid.,p. 10. “The pose, the simplified modeling, the angular lips, hands, feet, the stylization of hair and crest — 
are all characteristic of Greeks culpture of that time. It is the period of the west pediment of the temple of 
Aphaia at Aigina, before that of the east pediment or of the Tyrannicides (477-476). An especially close analogy 
is furnished by the warrior of Dodona (dated in the late sixth century), which corresponds not only in the general 
stance and in the outfit but also in the position of the shield and in such details as the locks of hair falling forward 
over one shoulder.” 
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popular at that time. If we compare our warrior with Etruscan frescoes we shall find a 
closer relation to those of the Tomba delle Leonesse (dated about 510) than to those of 
the Tomba del Triclinio (dated about 480-470). 


Are there other stylistic considerations which would either confirm or contradict this date > 
Miss Richter writes: “It is noteworthy that the proportions of the figure are obviously incorrect 
from a naturalistic standpoint. The thighs are unduly short and thick, and the left arm is dispro- 
portionately large (but we must remember that it was originally mostly covered by the shield). 
[ fig. 14] ... Thus the dancing youth in the Tomba delle Leonesse in Tarquinia**—who is not far 
removed in date from our warrior—also has very thick, short thighs.” These proportions are not 
enough evidence to relate the statue to the Tomba delle Leonesse since they are characteristic of 
figures that appear on tomb paintings which date both before and after the Tomba delle Leonesse.® 
Apart from the proportions described by Miss Richter, the statue appears to have a dis- 
proportionately large head which is further magnified by the monumental crest and helmet. 
The neck is justly thickened to sustain the enormous weight. The rest of the body is a juxta- 
position of geometric solids. The cuirass which covers most of the torso is a trapezoidal shape 
and is placedon a much smaller inverted trapezoid formed by the line of the groins. These two 
reversed solids are placed above a small triangle formed by the legs, which appear much too 
small to be able to support the enormous weight of 800 pounds. 

The Metropolitan statue has been mentioned in connection with the school of Veii."* The 
Apollo of Veii is technically and artistically a masterpiece, and an unexcelled example of the 
famous Etruscan coroplastic school. It is dated around 500 B.c. and therefore as a contemporary 
polychromed life-size terracotta statue (5° 9") it invites a comparison with the Heroic Warrior. 
The Apollo strides obliquely forward on muscular legs which are long in comparison to his 
torso. The terracotta Etruscan warriors from Civita Castellana (fig. 7) and from Satricum 
(fig. 10), more or less contemporary with the supposed date of the warrior, show once more the 
Etruscan predilection for creating short-waisted, long-legged figures. This was the system of 


Idem. 

43 F, Matz, (/oc. cit., supra, note 1) believes these statues to date two decades before the Veii sculptures (which 
are generally dated ca. 510-500 B.C.). Riis, /oc. cit., “feels some difficulty in defining their proper place in the 
history of art.” See note 5. 

“ Cf. Weege, op. cit., supra, note 17, pl. 4. 

* Richter, op. cit., pp. 8, 11. 

# Pallottino, Etruscan Painting, Tomb of the Leopards, p. 67, dated 480-470 B.c.; Tomb of the Triclinium, 
p. 78, dated ca. 470 B.c.; Giglioli, op. cit., Tomba dei Tori, p. 22, pl. CVII, dated ca. 550 B.c.; Tomba degli Auguri, 
pl. CIX, figs. 1-2, pl. CX, dated ca. 520 B.c.; Caeretan Slabs, ibid., pl. CVITI, figs. 2-3; 530 B.c. 

? The head is almost double size in proportion to the rest of the body. This is a stylistic feature which I have 
been unable to connect with any of the Etruscan schools, or even to a single Etruscan object. 

48 The heavy, chunky proportions of the warrior would seem to relate it to the cubistic school of Etruscan art, 
rather than to the school of Veii. For the cubistic trend in Etruscan art see G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg, ““Bemerkungen 
zur Struktur der altitalischen Plastik,” Studi Etruschi, VU, 1933, pp. 135 ff. 

* For bibliography concerning the Veii sculptures, see portions of note 12. These sculptures have been 
discussed in connection with an Etruscan artist, Vulca, who is mentioned by Pliny, /oc. cit., supra, note 4. For a 
complete discussion, see M. Pallottino, La seuola di Vulca, Rome, 1944. For photographs, see Giglioli, op. cit., 
pls. CLXXXIX-CXCVI. 
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proportion used by Etruscan artisans in the Archaic and Early Classical periods.” The pro- 
portions of the Metropolitan warrior contradict this aesthetic principle of Etruscan art.>! 

Miss Richter writes that “The suggestion has been made that these abnormal proportions 
were calculated for the particular point of view from which the statue was originally seen. It is 
hard to imagine what this was. The figure could not have been put at a great height, as the 
cheekpieces from the helmet would then have partly obscured the eyes.®* It is more likely, 
therefore, that the abnormally stocky proportions are simply due to Etruscan workmanship.’ 
Different regional schools such as for example Caere (Cerveteri), Vulci, Chiusi, and Veii, with 
different stylistic characteristics, constitute what we call Etruscan art. Perhaps a stylistic analysis 
will aid not only in placing the Metropolitan warrior, but also in dating him. 

According to Miss Richter the provenance of the three Metropolitan statues “is said to have 
been central Italy.”54 They have, as has been stated, been mentioned in conjunction with the 
school of Veii. The sculptures from the temple of Apollo at Veii are animated in an intense and 
vital manner not found in the clumsy, heavy Metropolitan warrior. The Apollo itself is charac- 
terized by an explosive energy. The figures are tense, angular and full of power. The Heroic 
Warrior, on the other hand, appears to be eternally rooted to the ground, devoid of both kinetic as 
well as potential energy, the latter an ever-present characteristic of Etruscan art. The striding 
figure of Apollo exhibits a certain freedom of movement which makes him appear to reach out and 
act in space. The illusion of spatial movement is created not only by the arrangement of the 
figure but also by the spirited modelling of the drapery folds and a lively intensity in the large 
leg muscles. The chiton of the Metropolitan figure lies foldless, stiff and inert on his lifeless 
muscles, giving the impression that he only occupies space. The animated expression of the 
Apollo (fig. 19) cannot even be compared to the vapid expression of the warrior (fig. 75). The 
Apollo’s eyes are placed slightly obliquely in his face and are amygaloidal in shape. The painted 
eyelids are in relief and restrain the painted eyes which seem to bulge with excitement. The 
molded brows are placed high on the forehead and form a wide arc starting at the temple and 
running directly into the line of the nose. The mouth forms a crescent which enlivens the whole 


50 If one glances through a general book on Etruscan art such as Giglioli’s, one will find this system of pro- 
portions to be true. For specific references, see: (1) tomb paintings: Giglioli, 0d. cit., Tomba Campana, pl. XCVI, 
dated first half of the sixth century B.c.; Tomba degli Auguri, pls. CIX-CX, ca. 520 B.c.; Pallottino, Etruscan 
Painting, Tomb of the Lionesses, pp. 43, 45 ; Tomb of Hunting and Fishing, p. 51; ‘Tomb of the Baron, p. 55 ; Tomb 
of the Chariots, pp. 62-63; Tomb of the Leopards, p. 67; Tomb of the Triclinium, p. 73; (2) bronze statuettes: 
Giglioli, op. cit., pl. LX XXIII, figs. 1-3; pl. CXXIII, figs. 1-3; pls. CCXI-CCXIII, CCXX;; (3) vase painting: 
ibid., pl. CXXVIII, fig. 1; pl. CXXX, figs. 2-3; (4) mirrors: sbid., pl. CXXXII, figs. 1, 2, 4; (5) cippi from Chiusi: 
ibid., pl. CXXXVI, figs. 1-2; (6) terracotta warriors: ibid., pl. CLXIV, fig. 2; (7) terracotta sculpture: sbid., pl. 
CLXXXII, fig. 2; (8) bronze repoussé: Monteleone Chariot, sbid., pls. LX XXIX-XC; (9) terracotta revetments: 
ibid., pl. XCVIII, fig. 2; pl. L, figs. 1-4. 

51 Cursory measurements show that his waist is mid-way between the top of his head and the level of his feet. 
Visually, his legs are dwarfed to an even greater degree because of his top-heavy head and thick-set chest. 

52 This argument does not seem quite valid, since many Corinthian helmeted warriors both in the round (such 
as the Aegina sculptures) and in relief (such as the Siphnian Treasury figures) were placed at a height. 

53 Richter, op. cit., p. 8. 

54 Ibid., p. 7, note 1. The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s records concerning the discovery and subsequent 
purchase of the three terracotta pieces are not available even for purposes of study. 
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face. The lips, particularly the lower one, are fairly thick and project from the face, breaking up 
the strongly modelled planes. The god’s ropelike hair, which is painted black, is equally spaced 
over his shoulders, adhering to and echoing these curving lines. One must mention again that 
the Metropolitan warrior has no support between its legs as do the Veii sculptures.® If one 
compares the helmeted head from the Temple of Apollo (fig. 6) with the Heroic Warrior there 
is little one can say without repeating previous statements, except that the Veii warrior has both 
beard and mustache. His beard is not ridged like that of the Metropolitan figure.®* Since the 
Metropolitan warrior manifests none of the stylistic characteristics of the Apollo, the helmeted 
warrior, or other Veientine figures, it seems logical to conclude that he is not a product of this 
particular school. 

Perhaps the warrior belongs to the Caeretan school. One of the most enchanting pieces of 
Etruscan coroplastic work that has survived the ravages of time is the famous saracophagus from 
Caere in the Villa Giulia (fig. 16).5 The couple lie on the lid of the sarcophagus as if they were 
on their couch. They sit bolt upright from the waist up, and smile vivaciously at the world 
they have left behind. In contrast to the explosive energy of the Veientine school, these figures 
represent the mild, tranquil, and gentle spirit of the Caeretan school, which was particularly 
influenced by and therefore reflects the Ionic style. The almond-shaped eyes of the husband 
and wife are placed obliquely, and both the outline of the eyes and that of the irises are incised 
in the terracotta. The brows are placed at a distance above the eyes and echo their shape, 
descending from the smooth, lofty forhead to the nose, which is characteristically broad at the 
tip. The slightly projecting lips are formed in the shape of a crescent moon as they are on the 
Veientine sculptures. The hair of both figures descends in strands of a smooth texture and is 
evenly disposed across the back. Four locks of the woman’s hair fall gently over her shoulders 
and breast. The Metropolitan warrior’s eyes are placed at a less oblique angle. They are not 
almond-shaped. They are more pointed and distended than the usual archaic Etruscan eyes. 
Like the Caeretan sculptures the outline of the eye is incised but the eyeball is painted on a flat 
surface, giving a lifeless expression to the face, whereas the irises of the Caeretan sculptures 
were inlaid, giving the impression of alertness and animation. The warrior’s nose, although 
covered by the nose plate of the helmet, unlike the Veientine and Caeretan figures, is not the 
salient feature of his face; it is the tip of the ridged beard that projects the most. The treatment 
of the thin, stringy, wavy hair is quite opposite to the thick luxuriant rope-like strands of the 
Veientine and Caeretan schools. Because of the differences in modelling and in feeling it is 
reasonable to think that the Metropolitan warrior may belong to another school.* 


55 See note 12. It is to be seriously considered whether this statue could have actually stood without a support. 

56 For bearded figures with mustaches, see note 17. For antefixes from Veii, see E. Van Buren, Figurative Terra- 
Cotta Revetments in Etruria and Latium, New York, 1921, pl. IV, fig. 4; pl. V, figs. 1-2; pl. XII, fig. 1. 

57 See Giglioli, op. cit., p. 24. For further photographs, see sbid., pls, CX VII-CXIX, CXX, fig. 2. Dated ca. 540 B.c. 

58 A technical difference between the Veii and Caeretan sculptures is the varying thickness of the terracotta 
walls; the fractures reveal that the walls are less than half as thick as the walls of the New York figure. Further- 
more, the Apollo was fired in one piece, see Richter, op. cit., p. 9, note 10: “it has several large ventholes (whereas 
in our warrior there is only one small hole, at the top of the helmet), and there were apparently no strengthening 
walls built inside the body.” 
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If the Metropolitan figure is compared stylistically to the warrior from Civita Castellana 
(fig. 7) it is evident that the two figures do not have anything in common. The Civita Castellana 
figure is alive, capable of movement and full of potential energy. His eyeballs are plastically 
rendered and project slightly from the eyelids, which are in relief. His thick, rounded slightly 
parted lips protrude, and his smooth beard is an organic part of the modelling of his face. The 
most pronounced difference is the manner in which the chitons are rendered. The chiton of the 
figure from Civita Castellana falls in loose ornamental heart-shape folds, while the chiton of the 
Metropolitan warrior is rigid, foldless and, like the Metropolitan Life-Size Warrior, encases the 
body in an unyielding shell, similar to the chitons of the figures of Achilles and Antilochos in 
the duel scene on the Monteleone Chariot.5® However, the chariot is dated 50-30 years earlier 
than the examples discussed. Etruscan drapery towards the end of the sixth century B.c., 
although still ornamental, had taken great strides towards a more realistic rendering of folds. 
This causes one to question seriously the absence of folds on the chiton, which would date the 
statue back 30-50 years. Furthermore, in his rendering of the chiton as a whole the artist of the 
Metropolitan warrior is guilty of an inconsistency, for while the chiton is represented in relief 
on the legs it is only painted on the arms. If one glances at terracotta and bronze warriors of the 
end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth century B.c. one will find that if the 
warrior wears a chiton it is always shown in relief at the top of the arm. There is no logical 
reason why the artist painted it on the Metropolitan warrior, unless he realized after the statue 
had been fired that he had forgotten the edges of the chiton on the arm. This is something that 
an Etruscan sculptor, however sloppy, would hardly have forgotten, because this was the 
type of garment that he and his fellow countrymen wore every day. One wonders also where the 
opening of the chiton was (see note 19). 

The preceding stylistic comparisons have not served to identify the Heroic Warrior with a 
particular school ; there seems to be no example that demonstrates a similar handling of the eye, 
the extraordinary naturalistic mouth with the sharp, clearly divided rendering of the area 
between the lips and the nose,® the ridged beard and the hair. The hair (fig. 78) is perhaps the 
most interesting feature of all. Like the beard it is modelled in ridges, and falls in four thin 
strands which terminate in four tight staggered curls which are disposed neatly on the cuirass as 
if they were battle decorations. If this fashion were Etruscan, one would expect to find other 
examples. The hair of the male figure on the central panel of the Monteleone Chariot is divided 

vs For a photograph, see Giglioli, op. cit., pl. XC. For a discussion of the Life-Size Warrior see supra, Part I, 
ine For eae examples, see figs. 7 and 10. See Giglioli, ‘bid., for bronze statuettes: pl. CCXXI, figs. 1-2; 
for terracotta examples, see sbid., pl. CLXV, fig. 3, pl. CLXIII, fig. 2; for all the panels of the Monteleone Chariot, 
ar The eyelids in terracotta figures, bronze statuettes, and even in bronze repoussé work are represented in 
relief. The eyeball, if it is not inlaid, is represented plastically. For examples, see above footnote with the exception 
of ibid., pl. CLXIII, fig. 3. For other examples picked at random, see bid., pls. CX XIII, CXXVI, CCXVII, 
figs. 2-4. For terracotta antefixes, see ibid., pls. CLXXV-CLXXXVI; for terracotta heads, ibid., pl. CLXVI. 

62 Preserved examples of Greek sculpture between 510-500 B.c. do not seem to define this area, see Lullies and 


Hirmer, op. cit., pl. 64, and the dying warrior from the temple of Aegina, pls. 70-71. The Apollo of Veii (fig. 79), 
a contemporary Etruscan piece, has no definition of this area. 
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into four thick locks which are staggered across his chest and shoulder. However, this curious 
fashion of decoratively arranging the hair may be the hallmark of the individual master who 
executed the center panel, because it does not appear on any of the other preserved examples of 
Greek and Etruscan art.® The puzzling point is that the chariot is dated 50-30 years earlier than 
the Heroic Warrior and such an ornamental stylized fashion of portraying hair contradicts the 
extremely realistic and advanced modelling of the lips and mouth of the warrior. 

Perhaps an examination of the decorative motifs and the armor will help to place the warrior 
more precisely. The helmet with its monumental crest is one of the most conspicious attractions 
of the figure. According to Miss Richter’s description, on each side of the crest support, black 
checkers are surmounted by two-decker meander patterns, white edged with black on both 
sides. The whole is bordered on all four sides by white waves and a black line. On the front 
of the crest support there are two-decker meanders.® As Miss Richter says, “The ‘two-decker’ 
meander pattern used on the crest support is different from the Greek varieties.” It is also 
different from the known Etruscan examples and may be unique. Crest supports seem to be 
decorated with triangles, dots, checkers and meander patterns, but there does not appear to be 
an example similar to this particular combination of patterns on one crest support. 

As Miss Richter describes, the cuirass of the Heroic Warrior is decorated around the neck 
with a tongue pattern,® which is painted white, edged with black and is bounded on one side 
by lines edged with black and black dots. A smaller tongue pattern is found on the lower edge of 
the chiton. The spirals on the breast and shoulders of the cuirass are painted in white, edged 
with black on one side. In order to indicate the juncture of the breastplate and the backplate 
there are lines, white edged with black on both sides. Double palmettes occur on the shoulders 
and down both sides of the cuirass to indicate the hinge shanks.** One wonders why the method 
used in decorating the cuirass is identical with the one used in indicating the junctures of the 
front and back plates and the hinge shanks. The junctures and hinge shanks were not decorative 
as they are treated on the Metropolitan statue. They were functional units of the armor and 
should therefore have been plastically rendered. The greaves are decorated around the edges by 


83 The locks of hair, instead of being uniformly spread on his shoulders, as they are in the previously mentioned 
Etruscan examples, fall into two groups, one consisting of four strands, the other of six. This fashion is peculiar 
for this period both in Etruscan as well as Greek art. The hair that falls down the back is invariably treated as a 
mass of locks, or separate strands which are evenly disposed across the back. I do not know of an example similar 
to the manner in which the Metropolitan warrior’s hair is treated. Warriors are often represented with locks of 
hair hanging from under their helmets, but these strands are always of equal length (/ig. 9), and they are never 
staggered. 

* Richter, op. cit., p. 8 note 7; “‘round the edge of nasal, ocularia, and cheekpieces, line (white edged with black 
on oneside) ; at outer corner of each ocularium, palmette (white edged with black on one side); on each side of crest 
support, checkers (black) surmounted by “‘two-decker” meander pattern (white edged with black on both sides), 
the whole bordered on all four sides by waves (white) and a line (black); on front of crest support, double 
meanders (white edged with black on one side) enclosed by a line (white edged with black on one side).”” 

85 Idem. 

Tbid., p. 12. 

*? For an identical pattern see the neck of the cuirass of Antilochos on the duel panel of the Monteleone 
Chariot; Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in The Metropolitan Museum, p. 20, No. 40. 

88 Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” p. 8. 
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a white line edged with black on one side; on each kneecap there is an enclosed inverted palmette 
with white scrolls, also edged with black on one side.® The chiton below the cuirass is decorated 
by a broad band consisting of palmettes whose petals are painted alternately red and black.” 
The palmettes are alternately reversed and connected by black scrolls bordered by interlocking 
meanders, black single bands and red wave patterns.”! Although all of these patterns appear 
singly or in various combinations in extant Etruscan works, the particular combination in the 
Heroic Warrior is unique. 

What did the warrior carry in his right hand ? Whatever it was, it was not fashioned and fired 
with the hand, as was the case with the curved sword that the warrior from Civita Catellana 
carries (fig. 7). The stance of the Metropolitan figure and the position of its arms recall the 
time-honored inconographic position of the warrior who is about to throw his spear, exemplified 
by the Dodona Warrior.72 However, owing to the position of the arm and the hand, the Heroic 
Warrior could not possibly have held a spear. “...had it been a spear the clenched hand 
would have been held with the opening parallel to the direction of the body, as it is in the 
bronze statuete of a warrior from Dodona.”’3 What other weapon might he have wielded? 
Miss Richter suggests: “‘a sword with blade projecting backward; ...other, less likely, possi- 
bilites are a thunderbolt and an ax.”4 

If he represented a god wielding a thunderbolt, then the shield protection used for spear, 
sword and ax parrying would have been superfluous. Furthermore, the grip of the hand is not 
shaped for holding a thunderbolt. The two remaining possibilities are a sword or an ax. If 
he had wielded a sword, one would assume that the straps, or at least some vestige of a scabbard 
would be present. Since all ornamentation has been painted, where then are the straps? In 
vase painting (figs. 7 and 20), a hoplite dressed in full armor, like the Metropolitan warrior, 
if carrying a sword, usually wears a scabbard.”* However, the Heroic Warrior’s fist is clenched 
in such a fashion (fig. 73) that a uniform circle is formed; and this grip would not fit around 
a sword handle, which was normally thicker in the middle, tapering towards the hilt and 
the pommel (fig. 7). It must be said that the grip of the warrior’s hand was formed to hold a 
round shaft whose circumference was equal at all points. It seems illogical from the position of 


6° Idem. Inverted palmettes are found in the same place on the greaves of the figure on the center panel of the 
Monteleone Chariot, see Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, loc. cit. 

7 For a drawing of the chiton see Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” pl. [X, fig. c. Palmettes similar in 
shape and with petals painted alternately black and white may be found on Caeretan hydriae, see Giglioli, op. cit., 
pl. CXXIX, figs. 1-3. They are dated in the second half of the sixth century B.c. 

71 Alternately reversed palmettes connected by a black scroll may be found on black figured Etruscan amphorae 
of the second half of the sixth century B.c. (see Giglioli, #bid., pl. CX X XI, fig. 4). I have not found examples on 
the Caeretan hydriae, of the palmette type whose petals are alternately black and red, in addition to the alternating 
position of the palmettes. 

7 For examples in relief see M. de la Coste-Messeliére, op. cit., pls. 783-79, 82-84. For examples in the round, 
see the striding warrior from the west pediment of the temple of Aphaia at Aegina, Lullies and Hirmer, of. cit., 
pl. 72. 

73 Richter, op. cit., p. 7. 

Idem. 

% This is also true for relief sculpture, see M. de la Coste-Messeliére, op. cit., pl. 86. For Etruscan vase painting, 
see Giglioli, op. cit., pl. CXXX, figs. 1, 3. 
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rarely the arm that he held an ax, comparatively rarely represented in art.” In fact, it seems illogical 
that a venerable iconic type should be changed to hold a weapon other than that which is always 
represented: a spear. The hand was obviously molded to hold a spear shaft. Therefore, since 
arm and hand are not in the position to hold and throw a spear, it is a serious point to be 
considered whether the figure, indeed, ever held anything in his right hand. 

Miss Richter writes that the left arm is “outstretched to hold a shield .... The shield (which 
was perhaps of bronze or wood and either round or of the so-called Boeotian type) is missing. 
Only the center strap and attachment, which were made in one piece with the arm, are preserved; 
on the attachment are two round holes, about !/," (1.3 cm.) in diameter, for the fastening of the 
shield, which was held horizontally.”*? The warrior from Aegina (fig. 77) has bore-holes through 
the shield bracelet and on his shoulder to steady the shield, and the back of his arm and hand are 
modelled in flat planes to receive the shield.*® One might expect to find some marks on the 
shoulder and back of the hand of the Heroic Warrior, but there are none. Miss Richter publishes 
a photograph” showing a portion of the rectangular plaque (which represents the shield 
attachment) in which, curiously enough, a bore-hole is completely preserved. Given the material, 
one would assume that, when the shield was broken from the arm attachment, the screw that 
passed through the bore-hole to fasten the shield to the rectangular plaque would have shattered 
the hole and the surrounding area.” 

A discussion of this particular type of shield attachment may be illuminating, and is, in fact, 
essential to the conclusion of this paper. The shield attachment on the Metropolitan warrior, 
strangely enough, is not of the Etruscan type (fig. 7). This type consists of a bracelet, a long thin 
strap of leather or metal, which tapers to a point at either end.*! It continues into the fourth 
century B.C. (fig. 23). A slight variation may be seen on a fourth century B.c. Etruscan Faliscan 
stamnos (fig. 22). It may be clearly demonstrated from this example that the arm is slipped 
through the arm band, and that the shield attachment, or strap, is not a placque but rather an 
extension of the armband. The Greeks used several types, known through representation on 
vases® and in sculpture. The oldest and most popular type is found on early Corinthian vases, 


%6 Ibid., pl. LIX, fig. 1; pl. CCCXLII. 

7 Richter, op. cit., p. 7. 

78 Portions of the lower arm are restorations by Thorwaldsen ; however, he had fragments of other arms to work 
with and copy from. The shield bracelet encircled the arm, and was directly applied to the shield without an 
intervening rectangular plaque. For other examples from Aegina, see Lullies and Hirmer, op. cit., pls. 72, 80. 
Another example in the Metropolitan was published by Richter, Catalogue of Greek Sculpture in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Cambridge, 1954, pp. 22 ff., pl. XXVI, fig. 27. 

% Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” pl. XIV, fig. a. 

8 Perhaps one might say that somebody unscrewed the bolt, or perhaps the shield was never affixed to the 
attachment. 

81 For another fifth century Etruscan example, see P. Ducati, Storia dell’ arte etrusca, 11, Florence, 1927, pl. 122, 
fig. 321. 

82 For examples of the various types, see E. Pfuhl, Ma/erei und Zeichnung der Griechen, U1, Munich, 1923, pl. 61, 
fig. 241 (Lydos black figure); early red figure, pl. 95, fig. 332; pl. 114, fig. 378; pl. 121, fig. 391. See also Fasti 
Archeologici, X1, 1956, pl. II, fig. 116. 

88 These early examples are not always painted in detail. See H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931. For 
early Corinthian see pl. 21, fig. 6; middle Corinthian, pl. 32, figs. 2-3; pl. 33, fig. 11; pl. 34, fig. 8; for late Co- 
rinthian, pl. 39, fig. 1. 
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on the Siphnian Treasury (fig.9), and is depicted by the Brygos painter (fig. 20). The attachment, 
as it appears from these photographs, is a bracelet bound to a swallow-tail shaped placque, 
which is fastened to the shield over a long thin vertical strap. This strap runs the length of the 
interior of the shield. A later example (fig. 24) shows little dots on the edges of the swallow- 
tailed placque. These could conceivably be interpreted as rivets for attaching the shield to the 
strap. This is the type of attachment used by the artist of the Metropolitan statue. However, if 
one studies other examples of vase painting, where this type of attachment is represented from 
different angles (fig. 72), one discovers the construction of the shield binding to be quite different 
from what one had assumed from examining figs. 9 and 20. It seems that the interior of the 
shield was lined with leather, or some material, which was attached at five or six points, marked 
by tassels. The vertical strap was probably used to hold the lining in place. The swallow-tailed 
strip has been interpreted by the sculptor of the Heroic Warrior as a metallic placque, part of 
the bracelet, which passes under the arm and is attached to the shield. Actually, it is either a 
leather bracelet clamped to the shield allowing the swallow-tailed ends to hang free, or a decora- 
tive cover conforming to the shape of a metal bracelet and perhaps acting as a buffer. In either 
case, the swallow-tailed ends hang free. Whatever its function, it is not a solid piece of metal 
to which the shield is attached. This is proven by a black-figured vase painting (fig. 27). The 
scene represents a ‘valet d’armes’ helping Hector to adjust his shield. The important point to 
notice is the valet’s arm, which passes beneath the vertical strip and the swallow-tailed piece, 
thus proving beyond all doubt that the latter is an unattached object, and not a strategic piece 
of metal that joins the shield to the armband. 

The artist who made the Metropolitan warrior did not even use an Etruscan shield attach- 
ment, but actually copied a Greek type either from a vase painting, such as in fig. 20, or a piece 
of sculpture such as in fig. 9. He completely misunderstood and misinterpreted the form and 
function of it, something that an ancient sculptor, however poor an artisan, would never have 
done. 

The Heroic Warrior, like the Life-Size Warrior, is a combination of contradictions. The 
modelling of the eyes, the hair, the beard and the chiton are Archaic; the stance, the modelling 
of the lips, and certain decorative motifs, such as the shape of the palmettes are of a much 
later date. Inconsistencies such as the position of the right arm and the hand, supposedly 
meant to carry a spear that it could never have held, and a shield attachment that was never 
affixed to a shield, lead one to believe that this figure also is the product of a modern work- 
shop. “A common device of the forger is to copy an extant statue, varying it a little in the 
process, for... he, of all people, realizes how hard it is for a modern mind to create an ancient 
work,” 

Miss Richter published as a comparative piece in her essay on the terracotta figures a photo- 
graph of a Greek bronze statuette from Dodona (supra, note 41). Her reason for choosing the 
piece is its startling resemblance to the Heroic Warrior, both in stance and in details such as the 
large crest, and similar decorative spiral motifs on the bronze bell-shaped cuirass, which is 


84 G, M. A. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven, 1930, p. 186. 
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molded to the stylized shape of a rib cage. So similar are the two that it is conceivable that this 
may be the major piece the forger selected to imitate. 

There are other details which he may have copied from another famous Etruscan object, 
which curiously is in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: the Monteleone 
Chariot.® The duel panel represents two striding warriors with arms upraised, holding spears and 
wearing Corinthian helmets. One helmet is decorated with a palmette at the ocularia; on the 
other is a crest with a meander pattern; both motifs appear on the helmet of the Heroic Warrior. 
The collar of the visible cuirass is decorated with a tongue pattern; an identical pattern is found 
on the Metropolitan figure, and the palmette decoration at the top of his greaves may have been 
taken from the figure on the central panel of the chariot. More striking still is the similarity 
in the modelling of the chitons, which is, as has been mentioned, extremely archaic for such a 
seemingly advanced monumental statue. And most significant is the manner in which the four 
curls terminating the locks of hair are staggered, a motif unique to the male figure on the central 
panel of the chariot. The stringy quality of the hair is in contrast to the luxuriant, rope-like hair 
of other Etruscan terracotta statues. 


III. THe HEAD 


In 1916, the Metropolitan Museum had acquired the second member of the trio, a colossal 
terracotta head of a warrior wearing a Corinthian helmet and a beard, again without a mustache 
(figs. 24, 25, 26).% “The broken edges at the bottom of the neck and of the crest presumably 
indicate that the head formed part of a colossal statue of a warrior.”*’ The statue was probably 
frontal.** 

The material is the same as that of the other Metropolitan figures—a mixture of sand, grog, 
and clay—and so is the technique.® There are the remains of three vertical strengthening walls. 
The nose and the lips are solid. In the center of the crown is a round hole, doubtless to allow 
for evaporation during firing.” 


85 Vase painting was always available to the forger, and so were photographs and drawings of the Dodona 
Warrior and the Monteleone Chariot, since both objects had been published prior to 1915. For the Dodona 
warrior, see R. Kekulé von Stradonitz and H. Winnefeld, Bronzen aus Dodona in den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 
Berlin, 1909, pp. 13 ff., pl. II. For the Monteleone Chariot, see A. Furtwingler, Denkmdler griechischer und 
rémischer Skulptur, pis. 586, 587;P. Ducati carro di Monteleone,” Jahreshefte des Ocesterreichischen Archdolo- 
gischen Instituts, X11, 1909, pp. 74-80, figs. 47-48; New York Tribune, illustrated supplement, October 18, 1903, 
p. 87. The chariot had appeared in a number of other publications previous to 1915. 

86 Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors,” p. 15, note 1. ““H. with crest 4 ft. 7 in. (1.397 m.), h. without crest 
3 ft. 13/,, in. (.426 m.) ...The head has been reconstructed from many fragments, but the only restorations are 
slivers at the junctures (including part of the left eye). Parts of the decorative patterns have disappeared, 
especially on the right side of the crest support.” 

8? Richter, op. cit., p. 15. 

88 Idem. ‘In stance the colossal warrior must have differed from the heroic size one, for the muscles of the 
neck and the fact that the underside of the beard is not modeled indicate that the pose was frontal.” 

8° Idem. “Evidently the colossal figure, like the other, was not molded but was modeled free hand, from the 
bottom up. The wall of the head varies in thickness from about 3'/, inches (8.9 cm.)—at the crown and at the 
base of the neck—to about '/, inch (.6 cm.)—just below the crown and near the eyes.” 

% Idem. 
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“The surface of the head, like that of the statue, is covered with a brownish black coating, 
finely crazed all over; and a white engobe is used for parts of the eyes and for most of the orna- 
ments. The crest itself is recessed from the crest support, which is decorated with a wave pat- 
tern in black edged with white and a black band running along the upper edge.... At the 
corners of the ocularia and at the lower junctures of the cheekpieces and neckguard are white 

Miss Richter says: “The style of the two works is so similar that we may assume that they are 
products of the same artist. They are certainly works of the same period .. .”®? The artist seems 
to have lacked a sensitivity to aesthectic effect. The Heroic Warrior is overpowered by his 
sweeping crest, while the Colossal Head appears in comparison to his size to be wearing a 
miniature crest. A comparison of the two heads will show that the Colossal Head is less success- 
fully and less organically fashioned. The manner in which the eyes are cut out, rather than modell- 
ed recalls the eyes of the Heroic Warrior, which were found to be extremely unusual both from 
a standpoint of execution as well as from the supposed date of the sculpture (supra, note 61). 
The sharply pointed nose, the thick projecting lips and the ridged beard give the impression 
of being too heavy for the face and therefore droop. The beard, like the Heroic Warrior’s, is 
ridged on the upper side, but strangely enough not on the underside. Miss Richter advances the 
suggestion that the underside of the beard was not ridged because of the statue’s frontal stance. 
This explanation seems insufficient in view of the fact that because of the restored height of the 
figure, 23' (7.01 m.), if standing, or about 171/,' (5.333 m.), if seated, the observer would have 
been underneath the head of the statue. One would imagine, therefore, that the underside of the 
beard would be of equal importance artistically with the upperside. The original size of the 
statue presents another problem. Colossi in bronze and marble are known, both from preserved 
fragments as well as from literary sources. However this piece is an unique example in terra- 
cotta.® The fact that the immense proportions of the colossal statue would have required a 
mammoth kiln to fire it, even in pieces, raises some doubt as to the actual execution of the rest 
of the body.% The head may possibly have formed part of an acrolith. Acroliths were usually 
made from precious materials: gold and ivory, stone, marble and bronze. It is generally assumed 
that the reason only the head and extremities were made was that the costs entailed in creating 


91 Idem. Idem. Idem. 

* However, if the head were conceived with the idea of sitting on a pedestal in a museum, it is understandable 
that the artist might have forgotten to ridge the underside of the beard, since it would probably not have been 
seen. The Metropolitan Museum has exhibited the head at a height several feet above eye level; therefore the 
absence of the ridging on the underside of the beard is very noticeable. 

% Plutarch, Pubicola, XIII. 1-2 (trans. J. and W. Langhorne, London, 1819, p. 268) relates a story of a 
terracotta chariot expanding in the kiln, but there are no literary sources pertaining to other terracotta 
colossi. “Tarquin. ..ordered the artists of Veii to make an earthen chariot. ..The Tuscans moulded the chariot 
and set it in the furnace; but the case was very different with it from that of other clay in the fire, which condenses 
and contracts upon the exhalation of moisture, whereas it enlarged and swelled, till it grew to such a size and 
hardness, that it was with difficulty they got it out, even after the furnace was dismantled.” 

% Strange things happen, but is it not stretching the bounds of probability to have recovered all the pieces, 
78, of the Heroic Warrior, and yet not to have found a single fragment belonging to other parts of the body of 
the colossos but the intact head ? 

%” See Pausanias, Description of Greece, 1, 40, 4; 1, 42, 4; and VI, 19, 11. 
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a whole statue would be exorbitant. This hypothesis would not apply to terracotta, since the 
material itself is not precious. 

Again the artist seems to have been working from an ancient object when he produced this 
head. The head of Antilochos on the duel scene on the Monteleone Chariot is somewhat similar. 
Parallel palmettes decorate the ocularia of the helmets. The most interesting comparison is the 
manner in which the nose plate of the helmet hangs over the tip of the nose. The profile of the 
charioteer on the right panel is very close. The characteristics to be compared are the sharply 
pointed nose, and the equally pointed drooping beard. It is also conceivable that other helmeted 
heads were used. The main reason the head must be condemned is its startling resemblance to 
that of the Heroic Warrior. 
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THE MONUMENTAL AND LITERARY EVIDENCE 
FOR PROGRAMMATIC PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY 


by Mary Lee THompPson 


I. PROGRAMMATIC PAINTING IN POMPEII 


It may seem obvious that the subjects of paintings that are to figure in the unified decoration 
of a room should have some element in common and that this unity should be a conscious con- 
sideration of the painter and his patron, but this either has not been recognized or has been 
denied in most of the studies of ancient painting. 

The Campanian town of Pompeii preserves the largest body of paintings known to us from 
the Greek and Roman worlds, and presents them to us én” situ, on the walls of the houses, 
exactly where they were intended to be seen. That modern scholarship until recently has ignored 
the possibility that the paintings were selected to form deliberate programs is due partly to our 
own attitude towards domestic decoration. While Renaissance palaces were painted with 
programs glorifying the secular and religious interests and virtues of the owner, and while we 
still today take it for granted that paintings decorating a church or a civic building are combined 
to express ideas pertaining to the religion or the common weal, we scarcely consider that 
ordinary homes would be decorated with anything but collections of single pictures. 

The initial rejection of the possibility that the paintings in the houses in Pompeii were 
selected for other than purely decorative purposes is also due to the history of their discovery. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth century excavators were interested in the single precious objects 
that could be removed, including the central pictures in the wall decorations.? These pictures 
were cut out of their original context and added to the royal collections, treated as if they were 

1 This article is based on the author’s unpublished dissertation at the Institute of Fine Arts: Programmatic 
Painting in Pompeii: the Meaningful Combination of Mythological Pictures in Room Decoration, June, 1960. It was 
written under the direction of Professor Kar] Lehmann whose article, ““The Imagines of the Elder Philostratus,” 
Art Bulletin, XXIII, 1941, pp. 16-44 (hereafter, Lehmann, “‘Imagines”) provided the original impetus and in- 
spiration. 

For reference to published reproductions of paintings in or from Pompeii which are mentioned but not illlus- 
trated in this article, the reader should consult the listings given in Karl Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, topogra- 
phisches Verzeichnis der Bildmotive, Berlin, 1957. 

2 They are presented as such in their first monumental publication by the R. Accademia Ercolanese di Archeolo- 
gia in Le pitture antiche d’Ercolano e contorni, incise con qualche spiegazione, Naples, 1775-1779. From the Re- 
naissance on, the knowledge of ancient art was based to a large degree on literary sources, which themselves 


considered the glory of art to lie in easel paintings. This too predisposed the eighteenth century excavators to 
ignore the role of the paintings in the scheme of decoration. 
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panel paintings. This method and purpose of excavation is reflected in the nature of the first 
(and much of the succeeding) serious study of the style and iconography of Campanian painting. 
The first systematic publication of the paintings, in 1868 by Helbig, treated them by subject 
(though they were listed in their original context in the added topographical catalogue).$ 
Helbig’s Untersuchungen continued to treat the paintings as isolated entities in discussing them 
by subject matter, with large groupings according to genre (mythology, still-lives, animal 
pieces) and according to mode: an idealizing mode which he attributed to Hellenistic prototypes, 
and a Roman realistic manner.‘ This approach was necessary at the time: to make an outline in 
which the variety in the mass of antique painting discovered in the preceding century could be 
grasped. However, his main interest was in using the Companian painting as a basis of study of 
lost Hellenistic art. 

While the nineteenth century scholars were absorbed in the iconography of single paintings, 
books and articles published in the present century, by Rodenwaldt, Ippel, Klein, Diepolder, 
Curtius, Beyen and Dawson continue the line of work on the stylistic developments, defining in 
particular the unity of style of the narrative pictures within each of the “Styles” that had been 
established by Mau.® At the same time, however, these scholars (with the exception of Dawson) 

3 Wolfgang Helbig, Wandgemdalde der vom Vesuv verschitteten Stadte Campaniens, nebst einer Abhandlung siber 
die antiken Wandmalereien in technischer Beziehung von O. Donner, Leipzig, 1868. Helbig’s arrangement by subject 
é is followed in Sogliano’s volume which is its sequel: Antonio Sogliano, Le pitture murale campane scoverte negli 
t anni 1867-1879, Naples, 1889. 

; 4 Wolfgang Helbig, Untersuchungen siber die campanische Wandmalerei, Leipzig, 1873. He refers to the cyclical 
combination of figurative themes only once, on p. 130, and then not as seen in Pompeii but in the literary sources 
; for painting in the Hellenistic age—that cycles of panel paintings arose in the age of Alexander the Great because 
; of an hypothesized new method of decoration, of arranging panel paintings in the centers of wall areas marked off 
in the painted plaster. As will be seen infra in Section II, he assumes too late a date for the origin of cyclical 


{ painting and excavation has shown that the reason for its origin does not lie in the history of wall decoration. 
' 5 August Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeji, Berlin, 1882. Gerhart Rodenwaldt, Die 


Komposition der pompejanischen Wandgemdlde, Berlin, i909, discusses the compositional principles of the paintings 
in each of the four Styles, but adds comments on the date of the presumed Greek original of each painting. Albert 
Ippel, Der dritte pompejanische Stil, ein Beitrag zu seiner Geschichte, Berlin, 1910, develops Mau’s analysis of the 
architectural decoration. Wilhelm Klein wrote three articles appearing between 1912 and 1926, dealing with the 
variations in treatment between different pictures which stem from the same original, concentrating on the mytho- 
logical landscape paintings of the Third Style in the second, and on the Fourth Style in the third article: Wilhelm 
Klein, ““Pompejanische Bilderstudien I,” Jahbreshefte des Ocesterreichischen Archdologischen Instituts in Wien, XV, 
1912, pp. 143-167; idem, “II,” ibid., XIX-XX, 1919, pp. 268-295 ; idem, “III,” sbid., XXIII, 1926, pp. 72-115. 
Hans Diepolder, “‘Untersuchungen zur Komposition der rémisch-campanischen Wandgemilde,” Rémische Mit- 
teilungen, XLI, 1926, pp. 1-78, restudies the treatment of space in the different Pompeian Styles, developing 
Helbig’s and Rodenwaldt’s work in the analysis of which compositions can be attributed to Hellenistic paint- 
ing. Ludwig Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, eine Einfiibrung in ibr Verstandnis, Leipzig, c. 1929, professes 
that the book is for the educated layman, and he confesses his disinclination to deal with Pompeian painting — 
material that is ‘only a secondary source of poor quality in the study of Greek art’ (Foreword, p. VII). None- 
theless the book contains excellent characterizations. Hendrik Gerard Beyen, Die Pompejanische W anddekoration 
von zweiten bis zum vierten Stil, The Hague, 1938; this is the first volume, dealing only with the Second Style, 
of a projected detailed and thorough study of the stylistic developments, illustrating the main steps house by 
house. Dawson discusses a group of mythological landscape paintings first isolated by Klein, op. cit., 1919, 
which are characteristic of many Third Style decorations: Christopher M. Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mytho- 
logical Landscape Painting, New Haven, 1944 (Yale Classical Studies, 9). Handbooks such as Pfuhl’s, Rizzo’s, 
Swindler’s and Rumpf’s discuss .Campanian painting almost exclusively as illustrations of Greek painting 
described in the literary sources: Ernest Pfuhl, Ma/erei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923; Giulio Emanuele 
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consider the paintings as reflections of Hellenistic panel pictures that were simply selected at 
random to decorate Pompeian houses.* The question of the ideological relations between 
pendant pictures is seldom considered and is usually dismissed, even though compositional 
correspondence has at times been granted. 

Actually the question had already been given an adequate discussion in 1876 by Trendelen- 
burg.” He was wary of reading excessive symbolism into the choice of pendants and he emphasiz- 
ed that the first consideration of the decorator was the compositional correspondence of the 
scenes. However, he devoted the second and larger part of his article to their intellectual unity. 
He recognized the large number of programs that have Trojan or Bacchic themes, love themes, 
the cycles of other single myths (Theseus, Ariadne, Pasiphae), the combinations of attributes 
of the gods, and the pendants which represent the contrasting realms of Artemis and Aphrodite, 
or different manifestations of the same idea or of complimentary ideas (such as the gifts of 
Demeter, goddess of grain, and Dionysus, the god of wine).8 Nonetheless, succeeding authors 
usually accepted his initial conclusion of the all importance of decorative unity, without in- 
vestigating further the intellectual unity.® 

Only recently has an extensive study of Pompeian painting seriously proposed that the domes- 
tic decoration of Pompeii combined paintings into programs of symbolic and allegorical signi- 
ficance. Karl Schefold’s book, Pompejanische Malerei, Sinn und Ideengeschichte, is a strong 
affirmation of the basic principle of intellectual or religious significance of wall painting.’ It 


Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana, Milan, 1929; Mary Hamilton Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929. 
Swindler discusses the paintings in her chapters on the different centuries of Greek painting, but treats the 
decorative systems in her chapter on Roman art. Rumpf devotes more attention to the style of the paintings 
themselves, as products of the first century A.D., and in attempting to give a picture of the painting of the fourth 
century B.c. and the Hellenistic period, he relies less heavily on Campanian paintings, but they are still considered 
as reflections of the art of that period: Andreas Rumpf, Die Denkmdiler der griechisch-italische Kreis seit dem 1. Jabr- 
tausend v. Chr. bis zum Ausgang der rimischen Kaiserzeit; Malerei und Zeichnung, Munich, 1953 (Handbuch der 
Archaologie, VI, 4, 1). Another book of survey nature, by Marconi, is a superficial essay, but has the merit of 
reversing the orientation of discussions on Campanian painting, by treating it as Roman art: Pirro Marconi, La 
pittura dei Romani, Rome, 1929. Similar to the latter in the approach to Roman art as valid for its own sake is the 
book by Mabel M. Gabriel, Masters of Campanian Painting, New York, 1952. She studies the style of thirteen 
outstanding paintings from Pompeii and Herculaneum, identifying four distinct artists. A very welcome and able 
survey of the whole of Roman painting from the Republican to the Late Antique periods is: Maurizio Borda, La 
pittura romana, Milan, c. 1958 (Le grandi civilta pittoriche). 

6 Ever increasing reserve has been exercised in the assumption of Greek prototypes, except in Georg Lippold, 
“Antike Gemaldekopien,” Abhandlung der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, Neue Folge, XX XIII, 
19§1, pp. 1-164. 

7 Adolf Trendelenburg, “Die Gegenstiicke in der campanischen Wandmalerei,” Archdologische Zeitung, 
XXXIV, 1876, pp. 1-8, 79-93. 

8 Tbid., p. 79 note 1, p. 81. 

® Ibid., pp. 1-8. 

10 Basel, 1952. He had announced his ideas four years previous in ““Vom Sinn der rémischen Wandmalerei,” 
Meélanges Charles Picard, Revue Archéologique, XXXII, 1949, pp. 936-945, and again with greater detail in “Der 
Sinn der rémischen Wandmalerei,” Vermdchtnis der antiken Kunst, ed. by R. Herbig, Heidelberg, (c. 1950), 
pp. 171-195. To prepare the reader for the presentation of his own ideas Schefold gives an outline of the previous 
approaches to Pompeian painting (Pompejanische Malerei, p. 12 ff.) and he discusses the disinclination of writers on 
Roman painting to see its meaningful nature, despite the recognition of certain cycles by various authors (Pompe- 

janische Malerei, p. 18f.). It was necessary for the context of the present article to repeat and amplify some of this 
bibliographical material. 
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is the first study entirely devoted to programs and cycles in Roman painting, and where purpose- 
ful programs had previously been granted as a fact only in exceptionally wealthy houses decorated 
by first-rate artists, Schefold extends his analyses to the modest homes painted by mere jour- 
neymen.!' The book does not aim at being a basic survey of how and why subjects are com- 
bined in Pompeii, but rather discusses outstanding rooms from the four Styles. Some of Schefold’s 
assertions have come under strong attack by his reviewers,!* but through an independent 
study of the material I am convinced of the basic truth of his thesis.'® There are conceptual and 
narrative relationships between the paintings in practically every decorated room in Pompeii. 

The programs, expressed usually in two to four paintings in a room, are of three main 
types: they are centered on the Trojan epic, on Dionysus or on Aphrodite. While a few houses 
have extensive cycles taken from the story of the Trojan war, the programs are usually limited 
to a selection of episodes in the life of Achilles—such as his discovery in the court of Lycomedes, 
his mother Thetis securing his armour from Hephaestus and then riding across the sea to carry 
it to Achilles (as in figs.  A-C from the Domus Uboni, IX, 5, 2 (n)). There are also a small number 
of cycles concerning other mythological figures, such as Perseus, Bellerophon, Marsyas and Io, 
or centered on the myths of a particular locale, such as Thebes. There are narrative cycles of 
the story of Dionysus, Ariadne, Theseus, Daedalus and Pasiphae, as well as conceptual com- 
binations of scenes belonging to this Bacchic narrative cycle with Aphrodite and her lovers. 
Both Heracles and Narcissus frequently figure in one of the pendants in a Bacchic or Aphrodisian 
context. Quite common, and unique in Pompeii, are the paintings of Aphrodite fishing, in 
combination with myths of the loves of the gods, all involving the motive of water. Some of 
the groups of paired lovers have a tragic theme, but most are idyllic in tone. Some rooms are 
decorated with frankly non-mythological love scenes. Another common type of program is 
that in which Aphrodite and one of her consorts (or other pairs of lovers) are contrasted to the 
virgin, non-loving huntress Artemis. Quite a number of rooms are decorated with iconic, non- 
narrative presentations of various divinities, as if these were being specifically honored as the 
household penates. The Third Style mythological landscapes form a group apart in the kind 


11 Trendelenburg noted that cyclic decoration is present in examples of high quality such as the atrium of the 
Casa del Poeta Tragico (V1, 8, 3 (3)): “bei wirklich kiinstlerisch ausgefiihrten Wandgemilde die Gegenstiicke 
auch durch ein inhaltliches Band mit einander verkniipft waren” (p. 83). 

12 The significant reviews, that is, those that have done more than summarize, have been: Jacques Heurgon, 
Journal des Savants, 1952, pp. 181-88; Andreas Rumpf, Gnomon, XXVI, 1954, pp. 353-364; Jocelyn M. C. 
Toynbee, Journal of Roman Studies, XLV, 1955, pp. 192-195; Charles Picard, Rewvwe Archéologique, Ser. V1, 
XLVIII, 1956, pp. 114-122. 

13 Thompson, Programmatic Painting in Pompeii. The dissertation undertakes a room by room survey of what 
was the basis for combining mythological paintings. As will be seen in this article, my work on the material 
produced points of disagreement with Schefold, however the fact that I, or anyone else working on Pompeian 
painting, am able to cope with this enormous body of material is due to Schefold’s own contribution of an 
excellent topographical catalogue: Karl Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, topographisches Verzeichnis der Bildmotive, 
Berlin, 1957. Here the reader may find reference to published illustrations of the paintings, however one must turn 
to several publications to see all the paintings originally together. The illustrations in my dissertation present them 
for the first time together, as they were meant to be seen. It is to be hoped that someday such an illustrated com- 
panion to Schefold’s catalogue may be published. 

Schefold’s forthcoming book, which he generously permitted me to read in manuscript form, will include an 
appendix listing chronologically the painted cycles in groups according to their theme. 
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of program as well as in their style. Paintings are combined to contrast the exploits of a hero 
with the punishment of someone who has transgressed against the gods. A few of these Third 
Style programs seem to intend to contrast the civilized with the rustic and idyllic. Finally, 
some rooms are decorated with paintings drawn from a specific literary genre, such as the 
drama or epigrams, or the theme may be groups of poets, Muses or philosophers. 

Except for the few cycles which draw extensively on the Trojan epic, the basis of the com- 
bination of paintings is not literary—they are not selected as illustrations of successive episodes 
of a text. The element in common between the paintings in most cases is conceptual, not 
narrative. The pictures are extracted from different narrative cycles to represent a concept beyond 
the limits of one narrative; such are the combinations from the cycles of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. The usual program based on the life of Achilles, such as the one cited above in the Domus 
Uboni (figs. 1 A-C), is not a narration of his deeds and life, but a selection of isolated elements 
dramatically juxtaposed. Neither are the combined pictures intended to be selections from 
various dramas. Even where the myths used are favorite theatrical subjects, the combinations 
are self-sufficient and have a unity beyond a common derivation from the dramatic arts.16 

That these are the types of programs expressed in the decoration of Pompeian rooms and that 
relations between paintings was intended, would be evident to anyone who surveyed the ma- 
terial. However, the idea behind a combination of paintings is frequently on a superficial level, 
using a play on mythological and compositional motives just as a writer might delight in a 
witty play on words.!” The programs usually do not represent any profound religious or in- 


14 Schefold applies this principle of contrast too rigidly (Pompejanische Malerei, note on p. 187f., “Verbindung 
von Held und Frevler im frithen dritten Stil’), Rumpf and Toynbee (op. cit., supra note 12, p. 359 and 193 
respectively) ridicule this ‘what is not black, is white’ principle. 

45 All of the examples of these types of programs are discussed in detail in my dissertation, Programmatic 
Painting in Pompeii, pp. 67-216. 

16 Thus I would not suggest that cycles in Pompeian painting should be taken as evidence for pictorial cycles 
in manuscript illustration, which Weitzmann might have done had this aspect of Pompeian painting been better 
known. Kurt Weitzmann, I//ustrations in Roll and Codex, a Study of the Origin and Method of Text Illustration, 
Princeton, 1947. Schefold, in his forthcoming book and in a recent article, has accepted Weitzmann’s hypothesis 
of extensive manuscript illumination having existed in the Hellenistic period, and even (erroniously, I believe) 
presumes it to have been the source of the narrative friezes and pictorial style of landscape painting found in 
Pompeii. Karl Schefold, “Origins of Roman Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin, XLII, 1960, pp. 87-96, esp. 
p. 88 ff. For criticism of Weitzmann’s hypothesis of the very existence of extensive manuscript illumination in the 
Hellenistic period, see Harry Bober’s review, Art Bulletin, XXX, 1948, pp. 284-288. 

17 There is a definite analogy to the method used in literature of selecting mythological comparisons to illustrate 
a particular theme. Schefold mentions a few examples (Pompejanische Malerei, p. 29f.). Itis frequently found in the 
Elegies of Propertius (as was pointed out to me by Otto Brendel) where the unifying idea as well as the actual 
myths cited are sometimes also the common myths in the repertory of Pompeian painters. In E/eg y, II, iii, the 
accomplishments of his mistress are compared to those of Ariadne, Aganippe, Corinna and Erinna; in I, iii her 
sleep is like that of Ariadne abandoned, Andromeda recovering from her ordeal on the rock, or a Maenad from her 
orgy. Many groups of paintings in Pompeii are organized on the latter principle of similar motive. More common 
in Propertius, and also found in Pompeii are the parallels of themes with a moral connotation. In the E/eg y II, 
xxxii, Pasiphae and Danae are cited as women who could not defend their chastity against the will of gods; in I, 
xv Calypso, Hypsipyle, Alphesiboea and Evadne are faithful wives and lovers, cited to reproach Cynthia for her 
fickelness. The same moral occurs in II, vi where the examples are Alcestis and Penelope, and in II, xxiv Ariadne, 
Phyllis and Medea are cited as unfortunate women who were abandoned by faithless lovers. Clytemnestra and 
Phaedra are examples of adultery in IV, vii, where they are contrasted to faithful Andromeda and Hypernestra. 
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tellectual idea. However, Karl Schefold has forcefully argued that they do, and the strength 
with which he expresses his belief has tended to cause his readers to reject his premise of in- 
tentional combinations of paintings, as well as his /ypothesis of their allegorical significance. 
This is unfortunate, since his approach is a welcome correction of the previous neglect of this 
aspect of ancient decoration. It is thus important to consider the objections that have, and can, 
be made to his hypothesis. 

Rumpf and Toynbee critized individual interpretations,'* and Rumpf in particular rejected 
the basic principle of allegorical in-erpretation, considering that it was unknown in antiquity. 
“Allegorie ist Mittelalter,” he says, and “... der fraglichen Jahrhunderte bietet uns die reiche 
Uberlieferung in Poesie und Prosa keinen Hinweis auf Symbolismus oder Allegorie.” This is 
of course absolutely untrue. Allegorical interpretation of mythology is common in Greek and 
Roman literature and this period in particular offers examples in Horace, Heraclitus (the author 
of a Homeric allegory) and Cornutus (author of a handbook of Stoic allegories). It is also 


Examples of women who are led by lust to evil deeds are given in III, xix (Phaedra, Tyro, Myrrha, Medea, 
Clytemnestra, and Scylla). Clytemnestra, Venus, and Oenone are blamed for sins of love in II, xxxii, Phaedra, 
Circe and Medea all plotted murders (II, 1). The stories of Troy and the Centaurs at the wedding of Peirithous are 
examples of jealosy causing war (II, vi). The power of women is illustrated by the examples of Medea, Penthesilea, 
Omphale and Semiramis in III, xi. Finally, in III, ii Propertius exemplifies the power of song and poetry by 
citing Orpheus, Amphion and Polyphemus. 

Another parallel to literary procedures was pointed out by Jacques Heurgon in his review of Schefold’s book 
(Journal des Savants, 1952, p. 185). He found in the Pompeian use of pendants a confirmation of a theory published 
by Georges Romain, ‘‘Sur la signification du poéme 64 de Catulle,” Revwe de Philologie, 1922, p. 135 ff.: “qui 
expliquait la surprenante composition de cet Epithalame par une intention morale, opposant les amours légitimes 
et heureuses de Thétis et de Pélée aux amours illégitimes et funestes d’Ariane et de Thésée.”” 

Another reviewer, Charles Picard (Revue Archéologique, XLVIII, 1956, p. 118) suggested further the similarity 
of approach in the Hellenistic poet Phanocles whose elegies used the unifying motive of gods and heroes who 
loved boys, and, one might also add Phanocles’ probable contemporary Hermesianax whose Leontion was a 
collection of elegies on the unrequited or unlucky love affairs of poets and philosophers. 

18 Andreas Rumpf (Gnomon, XXVI, 1954, p. 356 note) and Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee (Journal of Roman Studies, 
XLV, 1955, p. 195) rightly criticize the assumption that Diana and Isis were always identified, that the one is meant 
wherever the other occurs, and that every Egyptian motif honors Isis, particularly in his interpretation of the 
paintings in the ‘House of Livia’ on the Palatine (Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, pp. 60-62; in his most recent 
article “Origins of Roman Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin, XLII, 1960, esp. pp. 90, 91 and 96, he continues to 
claim a dominant role of the Isis religion in the subjects and symbols of Pompeian painting, a claim that has not 
been supported or defended). However, Miss Toynbee’s statement that “‘there is little, if any, evidence for 
Schefold’s assertion that Diana and Isis were identified” (p. 193), and Rumpf’s claim that there is no verification of 
the identification of Diana and Isis (p. 356) must be modified by Spinazzola’s discussion in reference to the 
combination of the two goddesses in the “‘cella dianea-isiaca” in the House of M. Loreius Tiburtinus (the actual 
owner according to Spinazzola being D. Octavius Quartio), II, 2, 2~5 (f): Vittorio Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce 
degli scavi nuovi di Via dell’ Abbondanza (anni 1910-1923), Rome, 1953, I, pp. 382-387, and note 311 on p. 64o9f. 
re the role of the Isis cult in Pompeii, and the assimilation of the images of Isis and Diana. See also the bronze 
statuette, #bid., II, p. 408, fig. 466, text on p. 407. 

1 Rumpf, Gnomon, XXVI, 1954, p. 358 and p. 362. Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 57. While allegorical 
interpretation is a characteristically late antique and mediaeval approach to mythology as in Servius’ commentary 
on Vergil and in the whole mediaeval tradition of Ovid commentaries (see Jean Seznec, The Survival of the Pagan 
Gods, New York, c. 1953 (Bollingen Series, 38), pp. 84-99), it was not unknown in antiquity. To take one of the 
episodes of the Odyssey as an example, Socrates is quoted by Xenophon (Memorabilia, 1, 3, 7) as using Odysseus’ 
encounter with Circe as an allegory of the evils of excessive indulgence which the wise Odysseus resisted though 
his weaker willed companions were transformed to swine by greedily accepting her lovely food and drink(Xeno- 
phon, Memorabilia, with an English translation by E., C. Marchant, London and New York, 1923 (Loeb Classical 
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evident that mythological scenes were used in funerary art with symbolic intent, although we 
frequently lack the clue to interpret the symbolism. Modern scholarship made a great stride 
towards understanding the meaning of myths in funerary monuments through Franz Cumont’s 
Recherches sur le s ymbolisme funéraire des Romains.® Further, there have been numerous attempts 
in recent years to identify religious symbolism even in domestic decoration—namely in the 
floor mosaics.”! It is quite certain that religious beliefs are reflected in many of these mosaics, 
but they mostly date from the later centuries of the Roman Empire, when there was an increasing 
preoccupation with religious ideas. 


Library)). Horace at one point infers that the purpose of the whole poem of the Odyssey is a moral one. In the 
second Epistle (I, 2, 17 ff.) he says that to show the power of worth and wisdom, Homer “‘has set before us an 
instructive pattern in Ulysses.” (Horace, ...Satires, Epistles and Ars poetica, with an English translation by H. 
Rushton Fairclough, London and New York, 1926 (Loeb Classical Library). Heraclitus, in either the Augustan 
or Neronian period, wrote an allegorical treatment of Homer’s poems which, according to the Stoics, contained 
all of the wisdom of later philosophers. He allegorizes, for instance, Circe, Scylla and the Harpies as representing 
women of loose morals who ruin the fools who approach them. Heraclitus, Ouaestiones Homericae, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1910, 70-72. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Rea/-Encyclopdadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, ““Herakleitos,” 
col. 508, paragraph 12, and “Kirke,” col. 504, paragraph 6. 

Roger Hinks, Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art, 1938, p. 3 and pp. 123-130, discusses the penchant for allegory 
found particularly in the writings of the Stoics, and in the whole literary and figurative tradition. For another 
excellent exposition of the role of allegory in antiquity see Franz Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des 
Romains, Paris, 1942, pp. 1-12, esp. p. 8 re Heraclitus, p. 9 re Horace, p. 260 and 349 re Cornutus. On p. 10 he 
says: “‘...le symbolisme était triomphant dés le débout de Empire.” Re the allegorization of Circe: pp. 23 f. 
and p. 24 note 1. 

20 A critical essay on Cumont’s ideas, urging greater caution, was made by Arthur Darby Nock, “‘Sarcophagi 
and Symbolism,” American Journal of Archaeology, L, 1946, pp. 140-170. A similar need for caution exists in 
interpreting the meaning of the subjects represented on Christian sarcophagi—contrast Wilpert’s cavalier inter- 
pretations, with the negative conclusions reached by Styger. Joseph Wilpert, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi, Rome, 
1929-1936; Paul Styger, Die altcristliche Grabeskunst; ein Versuch der Einheitlichen Auslegung, Munich, 1927. 

For the analysis of the symbolic significance of the decoration of a group of sarcophagi which form a cycle 
embodying concepts pertaining to the worship of Dionysus-Sabazios, see Karl Lehmann and Erling C. Olsen, 
Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore, Baltimore, 1942. 

Religious concepts have been identified in other branches of funerary art: mosaics and paintings. See the mosaic 
in the Tomb of Urbanilla at Lambridi: Jér6me Carcopino, “L’Hermetisme africain,” Revue Archéologique, XV, 
1922, p. 211 ff. The funerary significance of the mythological paintings in the Tombs of the Nasonii and Pancratii, 
and the Columbarium of the Villa Doria-Pamphili was analyzed by Robert Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysterien- 
gedanken in der christlichen Antike, Leipzig and Berlin, 192; (Hamburg Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek 
Warburg, Vortrage, II, Part 2, 1922-1923), pp. 123-139, pp. 159-178. See, however, the adverse comment of 
Cumont, Recherches, p. 15, that Eisler “‘a tenté avec plus d’erudition que de bon sens une explication allégorique 
des peintures de plusieurs tombeaux romains.” A new study of the program of paintings in the Tomb of the 
Aurelii has been made by Jéréme Carcopino, De Pythagore aux apétres; études sur la conversion du monde romain, 
Paris, 1956. 

*1 Discussions of symbolism in mosaics, especially in the second century through the end of antiquity: Jacques 
Aymard, “‘La mosaique de Bellerophon 4 Nimes,” Gallia, XI, 1953, pp. 249-271, esp. p. 264 ff.; Doro Levi, 
Antioch Mosaic Pavements, often; Levi, “Mors Voluntaria, Mystery Cults on Mosaics from Antioch,” Berytus, 
VII, 1942, pp. 12-55; A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, “Deux mosaiques de Tunisie 4 sujets prophylactiques,” Monu- 
ments Piot, XXXIIII, 1934, pp. 129-176; idem, “Factions du cirque et saisons sur des mosaiques de Tunisie,” 
Mélanges Picard, Revue Archéologique, XXXI-XXXII, 1948, pp. 732-745 ; Gilbert-Charles Picard, ‘“‘Le couronne- 
ment de Vénus,” Mélanges d’archéologie et d’ histoire, Ecole Frangaise de Rome, LVIII, 1941-1946, pp. 43-108; 
idem “Une mosaique pythagoricienne a El Djem,” Collection Latomus, XXIII, 1957 (Hommages 4 Waldemar 
Déonna), pp. 71-93 ; Jean Thirion, ““Orphée magicien dans la mosaique romaine 4 propos d’une nouvelle mosaique 
d’Orphée découverte dans la région de Sfax,”” Mé/anges d’archéologie et d’ histoire, Ecole Francaise de Rome, LXVII, 
1955, PP. 149-179. 
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In evaluating Schefold’s interpretations of Pompeian programs it is important to decide 
first, whether or not it is legitimate to assume that these religious preoccupations were as 
strong in the first centuries before and after Christ, and second, whether the allegorical concepts 
found in funeral art are to be applied to the interpretation of domestic decorations. It is on this 
last point that, it seems to me, Schefold goes too far. For instance, he repeatedly explains 
programs as representing Bacchic and Aphrodisian blessedness. The very popular composition 
of Dionysus coming upon Ariadne asleep on the beach is explained as symbolizing Bacchic 
salvation—Dionysus saves Ariadne from the sleep which is equated with death. The paintings 
of Endymion and Selene too are interpreted as symbols of immortality.” He considers pictures 
of Medea about to slay her children to be symbols of apotheosis.™ It is very natural to say that 
the figures of Dionysus and Ariadne or Selene and Endymion on a sarcophagus refer to the 
salvation from death, and even apotheosis, since Dionysus transformed Ariadne into a constel- 


2 As in discussing the paintings in IX, 2, 16 (b), Domus T.D. Pantherae (Artemis and Acteon; Theseus abandons 
Ariadne; Narcissus; Meleager hunting the Calydonian boar) he says “‘. . .die Zusammenstellung der Bilder wird 
aus der Stimmung bacchischer und aphrodisischer Seligkeit verstindlich.” (Pompejanische Malerei, p. 187). In the 
room with pictures of Narcissus, and Micon with Pero in V, 4, 11 (i), Casa di M. Lucrezio Fronto, he says that the 
presence of Bacchic attributes in the hands of some of the Erotes in the side fields make these two pictures 
examples of Bacchic salvation (/bid., p. 192). The pictures of Io and Argus, and Theseus and Ariadne in VII, 14, 
5 (b), Casa del Banchiere, refer to the salvation of each heroine by Zeus and Dionysus respectively, ‘just as the 
devout await a deep joy after sorrows’ (ibid., p. 66). In a recent article he states it as a general principle that the 
Romans used religious symbols in house decoration as allusions to the mysteries and refined learning, “the bases 
of immortality.” Karl Schefold, “Origins of Roman Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin, XLII, 1960, p. 94. 

23 There is a peculiar variation in the myth used in four representations of the subject in Pompeii. Endymion is 
shown not sleeping, but receiving Selene awake and erect, with open eyes (in VI, 9, 6-7 (38), Casa dei Dioscuri, 
in VI, 16, 15 (G), Casa dell’Ara Massima, in VII, 1, 25 (34), Casa di Sirico, in 1, 11, 7 “Casa di Venere in Bikini’’). 
Discussing the first example Schefold says that by Endymion’s open-eyed reception of the goddess, the Roman 
painter is neglecting the Greek myth and emphasizing the story’s significance as a symbol of immortality. He 
considers the interpretation to be confirmed by the presence in the subsidiary decoration of figures of a Muse with 
a lyre and Victory holding a crown and palm branch (Pompejanische Malerei, p. 130). However, the other paintings 
where Endymion is represented awake do not have the auxiliary figures to “‘confirm’”’ the explanation, and if it 
were really the intention of the painter to suggest his approaching immortality thus, why did he not also represent 
Ariadne greeting Dionysus with open eyes in the Casa dell’Ara Massima where the two paintings are pendant? 
Finally, if the form of immortality received by Endymion was eternal sleep, why would the painter choose to 
express this by means of open eyes? 

*4 He cites Medea as a symbol of apotheosis on p. 113f. in Pompejanische Malerei, however on p. 66 he con- 
trasts her picture to that of Penelope in the Mace//um (VII, 9, 4-12) as examples of false and true love. How can 
one be so sure of the symbol if it is so variable? Elsewhere he speaks of sin as rewarded with immortality after 
death—for instance he says this is indicated for the sinners Scylla and Myrra by the presence of figures of Dionysus 
and Fortune, respectively, over their pictures in VI, 9, 6-7 (43), Casa dei Dioscuri (Pompejanische Malerei, p. 130). 
That Christian heaven admits repentant sinners we know, but what is Schefold’s basis for this assumption about 
pagan attitudes to sin? 

Schefold justifies the different symbolic values that he assigns to a myth, such as that of Medea, as being due to 
a change of concept over a period of time (Pompejanische Malerei, p. 113, and in his forthcoming book). This is 
possible, but can only really be accepted if there is some documentation, literary or otherwise. 

Instructive are the different roles that Medea plays in the E/egies of Propertius (cf. supra, note 17) where she is 
used once simply as a symbol of the power of women (along with Penthesilea, Semiramis and Omphale, in III, xi), 
and elsewhere with the imputation of her lustful murderous anger (III, xix). In still another case she is presented 
in a sympathetic light—as an unfortunate woman who, like Ariadne and Phyllis, was abandoned by a faithless 
lover. It is clear that in this period, at least, many different aspects could be drawn on: myths had not been crystal- 
lized to narrow symbols. 
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lation and Selene gave Endymion eternal sleep.”> But it is not at all certain what was intended 
by representing that wicked sorceress Medea on sarcophagi. The automatic transfer of funerary 
symbolism to domestic decoration seems risky, especially since the interpretation of the former 
is difficult and not yet entirely understood. Further, what reason do we have for assuming that 
the Campanian burghers were so universally preoccupied with the afterlife? The objection is 
not simply that Schefold attributes too high a moral plane to the house-owners as Miss Toynbee 
commented,6 for if the symbolism of apotheosis and attainment of divine bliss did exist in 
some house decoration, it could conceivably degenerate into a mechanically repeated formula 
in the majority of instances—just as the significance of mythological scenes in funerary art was 
probably not always in the minds of the craftsmen or the buyers of sarcophagi. Rather, the 
point is that it has not been proved that even the exceptional man of culture had his house 
painted with symbols of apotheosis. 

There is another line of interpretation taken by Schefold: that the mythological wall paintings 
reflect the literary culture of the house-owner. The burghers surrounded themselves with 
subjects taken from the great literature of the past, with pictures of Apollo and the Muses, and 
other allusions to their cultured interests. It is quite likely that this was their attitude to their 
house decorations. Schefold, however, merges this line of interpretation with the funerary 
one—that all of this culture is a symbol of apotheosis. As an example of his method of com- 
bining these ideas in the explanation of a program, one may take the room in the Casa de/l’Ara 
Massima which has pictures of Heracles with two unidentified heroes, Selene with Endymion, 
Dionysus finding Ariadne, and Ares seated with Aphrodite (VI, 16, 15 (G)). He says that the 
love themes and the hero Heracles are types of apotheosis, and that these paintings—in com- 
bination with the figures in the side panels of a poetess with stylus and diptych, a victor with 
a palm, and Paris with Eros—express the consecration of life through culture, battle and love.”” 

The relation of the Pompeian paintings to literature, particularly to Ovid, has been stressed 
in the past.?8 Doubtless literature’s dominant role in education made the literary treatment of 
the same subjects of the paintings always present in the mind of the spectator. However stimulat- 
ing Schefold’s attempt to parallel attitudes in contemporary literature may be,”® I do not agree 
that the comparisons he cites prove that mythological subjects in Pompeian paintings symbolized 


*5 For the significance of the scene of Dionysus and Ariadne on sarcophagi, see Lehmann and Olsen, Dionysiac 
Sarcophagi in Baltimore, p. 38f. 

°6 Review in Journal of Roman Studies, XLV, 1955, p. 193. 

27 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 190. 8 E.g. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, p. 44. 

*® Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, pp. 22-25, 48, 63, 80, 87 ff., 169, 182. Rumpf and Toynbee in their reviews 
(Joc. cit. supra, n. 12) both reject Schefold’s attempts to correlate intellectual currents of Augustan literature and 
politics with house decoration in Pompeii. Heurgon, while also criticising the specific parallels (e.g. Horace 
to the Room of Ixion in the Casa dei Vettii, Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 89f.), praises his “‘hardiesse 
intelligente”—the value of these correlations lying not in conclusions, but the opening of new directions of 
research. This kind of synthetic discussion /s valuable and its generalizations are acceptable if taken for what they 
are—provacative ideas. Schefold’s book is an “‘idea”’ book. It is not within its scope to prove the hypotheses, but 
the lack of a detailed scholarly demonstration does not eliminate the plausibility of what Miss Toynbee called a 
“good and reasonable thesis” (/oc. cit., p. 195). But, lacking a careful study of the meaning of mythological 
subjects at this particular time in the literature and the monuments, such as Franz Cumont admirably made in his 
Recherches, the identification of specific allegorical significance is hazardous. 
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apotheosis. The representation of the deceased as a cultured individual in the company of Muses 
is frequent on sarcophagi, and there it probably does signify the merit of the dead to a happy after- 
life.3° But when Muses and literary subjects are present in the decoration of a house, is it not more 
likely that the cultured life, and the reputation for it, were things savored in the here and now? 

I do not mean to deny that other symbolism is present. The paintings still deal with gods— 
Dionysus, Aphrodite and Artemis. They were still deities, and further they symbolized im- 
portant realms of men’s mind and emotions. It is unlikely that their myths were thought of 
only as diverting stories. 

Nor would | accept the objection made by Rumpf that Schefold’s interpretations depend 
on too high an estimate of the quality and originality of Roman painting.*' The lack of either 
aspect need not be contrary to symbolic content. Poor paintings and copies after Greek originals 
can equally well express the idea intended in the decoration of a room. Indeed, the stress on 
symbolic character in later Roman art has been held accountable for the Late Antique artists’ 
disregard of quality—particularly the quality of beauty of natural form—in the use of unrefined 
technique, centralization, conventionalized perspective and hierarchical proportions.** Schefold 
is quite right in stressing that the mythological inconsistencies tolerated by the Roman painters 
are not signs of the decadence of art, but rather are introduced to stress compositional parallels 
to the pendant paintings. As he says, the formal correspondence, as an expression of the con- 
necting ideas, is more important than a meaningful narration of the story. This is clearly seen 
in those paintings where the “boudoir” scene of Aphrodite and Ares embracing has been placed 
in a landscape (as a pendant to the punishment of Eros which is set in the open air), or Zeus is 
brought directly into Danae’s room to sit beside her as she receives his rain of gold (to balance 
two other compositions of paired lovers), or Danae is placed out-of-doors and standing (to 
parallel the figure of Leda and the swan).*8 


30 Henri Irenée Marrou, Mousikos Aner; étude sur les scenes de la vie intellectuelle figurant sur les monuments 
funéraires romains, Grenoble, 1938. Cumont, Recherches, Chap. IV, “‘Les Muses,” pp. 253-350. 

31 Op. cit., supra, note 12, p. 353f. 

32 See Cumont, Recherches, p. 12 as to the negligence of quality in the art of the Mithraea and the Christian 
catacombs, in contrast to its highly religious message. For the symbolism and stylization associated especially 
with Late Antique art see Gerhard Rodenwaldt, ““Rémisches Reliefs, Vorstufen zur Spitantike,” Jahrbuch des 
deutschen archaologischen Instituts, LV, 1940, pp. 12-43, and frequently in his other articles. For general discussions 
of these characteristics of Late Antique art, see Otto J. Brendel, ““Prolegomena to a Book on Roman Art,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XXI, 1953, pp. 66f., and Ranuccio Bianchi-Bandinelli, He/lenistic 
Byzantine Miniatures of the Iliad, Olten, 1955, p. 20f. That frontality and centralization are first century A.D. 
developments in Roman art, visible even in Pompeian painting, see Friedrich Matz, “Bemerkungen zur Rémischen 
Komposition,” Newe Beitraége zur Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft;, Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von Bernhard 
Schweitzer, (Stuttgart), 1954, pp. 314-321. On the same line see the essay by Ludwig Budde, Die Entstehung des 
antiken Reprdsentationsbildes, Berlin, 1957. Ernest Will traces the Greek antecedents to the compositional device 
of frontality in cult reliefs and stresses that in the later periods it is a Roman, not Oriental, device which is not 
limited to popular art and which is used mainly for religious purposes: to establish contact with the spectator. 
Ernest Will, Le relief cultuel greco-romain, contribution al histoire del’ art del’ empire romain, Paris, 1955 (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 183), pp. 219-255. I am grateful to Otto Brendel for calling this volume 
to my attention. 

33 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 190. Ares and Aphrodite, and the Punished Eros are in VII, 2, 23 (f), 
Casa dell’Amore punito; Zeus seated with Danae is in V, 2, 1 (p), Casa della Regina Margherita; Leda and Danae 
are in VII, 4, 48 (4), Casa della Caccia Antica. 
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Finally, aside from the question of quality, the diversity of s¢y/e seen in the several composi- 
tions in a room does not deny the existence of a consciously formulated program. For instance, 
the “Theban Room” in the Casa dei Vettii (VI, 15, 1 (n); figs. 2 A-C) is decorated with three 
paintings which form a program united by a common locale, Thebes, and by the theme of the 
favor of the gods contrasted with the punishment of those who sin against the gods and men. 
The three pictures differ remarkably in style, which has led to the assumption that they are 
copies of Greek originals of different periods.** Though this may be true it does not deny that 
the Vettii, or their decorator, intended a unity between the pictures. There are cases where a 
program is executed in paintings of uniform style, as in the “Room of Fateful Love” in the 
Casa di Iasone (1X, 5, 18 (c); figs. 3 A-C), and the programmatic connection between the pictures 
is all the more obvious for it. However, it can also happen that identical compositions, selected 
from the painter’s repertory or pattern book, are reused in different programs, as is the case 
with the picture of Pelias and Jason in the Casa di Iasone (IX, 5, 18 (d)), and in the Casa degli 
Amorini Dorati (V1, 16, 7 (G)).* 

The method seems to have been exactly the same a century or so later when the “Villa by the 
Sea” visited by the Greek teacher of rhetoric Philostratus was decorated, for he says “I thought 
[the paintings] had been collected with real judgement, for they exhibited the skill of very 
many painters.”’%* In this villa too, the paintings must have had various artistic patrimonies, 
though they were combined into conscious programs.*? 


II. THE LITERARY SOURCES FOR ANCIENT PROGRAMMATIC PAINTING 


Greek Political and Religious Programs. If it is recognized that even the modest house owners 
of the provincial town of Pompeii were conscious of selecting meaningful combinations of 
pictures (albeit not necessarily with the highly symbolic and allegorical intent attributed to them 
by Schefold), then the question of historical context arises: is there any precedent for this 


4 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 33, relates the use of paintings presumed to copy Greek masterpieces to 
the practice of including a pinacotheca in noble homes. See Albert William Van Buren, “‘Pinacothecae, with 
especial reference to Pompeii,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XV, 1938, pp. 70-81. 

35 Olga Elia discussed these as cycles, however she needlessly limited herself to the conclusion that they are only 
stylistically unified paintings which emanate from one workshop. She suggested that the paintings were repeated 
because they belonged to the repertory of the shop, but that ‘they are combined solely on the basis of external 
stylistic similarity and there is none of those interior connections of concept or analagous situation which would 
otherwise justify the choice and combination.’ Olga Elia, “Repertori figurati e tecnica della pittura parietale 
campana,” Asti del V. Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani, Il, 1940, pp. 122-133, esp. p. 129. Contrary to Miss 
Elia’s statement, there are connections between the paintings in the example mentioned (IX, 5, 18 (d), Casa di 
Iasone). These were ingeniously explained by Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 102f. In the Casa degli Amorini 
Dorati (V1, 16, 7 (b)), the Judgement of Paris, as a cause of the Trojan War, is paired with a later episode of the 
epic: Achilles with Penthesilea, the Amazon queen who fought with the Trojans. The scenes are thus not only 
part of the same epic, but a contrast is presented between the faint-hearted Paris and the valorous Achilles and 
Amazon queen, plus the parallel of the conquest of the goddess of love in both stories (Paris opted for the fruits of 
love, and Achilles fell in love with his Amazon opponent—both victories of Aphrodite. 

36 Philostratus, Imagines...with an English translation by Arthur Fairbanks, London and New York, 1931 
(Loeb Classical Library). 

37 As was shown by Karl Lehmann, “The Imagines of the Elder Philostratus,” Art Bulletin, XXIII, 1941, 
pp. 16-44. 
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practice of programmatic painting known, and do we have any knowledge of its development 
in later centuries ? 


The literary sources on Greek painting present a surprising amount of previously ignored 
information.® The paintings are lost to us, but even without the information from written 
records, it is clear that programmatic decoration was highly developed in ancient Greece, as 
programs are equally well expressed in sculpture. Any temple illustrates the use of mythological 
scenes to embody ideas related to the god or the sanctuary.*® Further, since the deities were 
State gods, political significance is closely bound up with the religious-mythological one, as 
for instance in the metopes of the Parthenon where the battle of the Lapiths and the Centaurs, 
the Amazonomachy and, perhaps, the Sack of Troy present the legendary ancestors of the 


Athenians struggling against bestial and barbarian foes, parallel to the battle of the gods against 
the giants.” 


The descriptions of ancient literature show that painting was also used to form these pro- 
grams of civic or religious propaganda. The evidence is mainly found in Pausanias’ Description 
of Greece.* Though the section in Pliny’s Natura/ History which is devoted to the arts is our 
most important single source on ancient artists, if we had it alone there would be very little 
evidence for Greek programmatic painting. Pliny and his indirect Greek sources speak mainly 
of individual pictures. They were interested in paintings as self-sufficient objects of art, and 
they were probably created as such—easel paintings, beautiful in themselves. Only occasionally 
does Pliny transcribe the titles of several paintings of related subjects which one suspects might 
have originally been part of a series. In contrast, Pausanias’ peregrinations take us to temples, 


38 This material was gathered at the suggestion of Professor Lehmann for a seminar on the literary sources for 
Greek painting in the fall of 1958. 

Modern scholarship, with the exception of Carl Robert’s study, Die Marathonschlacht in der Poikile und weiteres 
uber Polygnot, Halle, 1895 (Winckelmannsprogramm, 18) does not seem to have considered this aspect of Greek 
painting as we know it from the written sources. One searches in vain for a discussion of the significance of the 
combinations of paintings, although there are occasional commentaries on individual occurences. This is as true 
in the earlier syntheses of the literary records of ancient artists as in the more recent ones: Heinrich von Brunn, 
Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler, II, Die Maler, Braunschweig, 1859; Ernst Pfuhl, Ma/erei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, Munich, 1923, esp. pp. 649-663; Mary Hamilton Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929; 
Andreas Rumpf, Die Denkmdaler der griechisch-italische Kreis seit dem 1. Jabrtausend v. Chr. bis zum Ausgang der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit; Malerei und Zeichnung, Munich, 1953 (Handbuch der Archaologie, VI, 4, 1). 

I am here dealing only with the monumental use of programmatic decoration. The fact that the Greeks used 
pairs of myths to decorate two sides of a vase, or even several episodes of an epic, has long been recognized, and 
is discussed at length by Weitzmann, I//ustrations in Roll and Codex. See also Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, 
p. 29f. 

3 It is not necessar .y true that all of the decoration refers directly to the patron deity. See, for instance, the 
wide range of subjects on the metopes of the archaic treasury at the Heraion near Paestum: Paola Zancani Mon- 
tuoro and U. Zanotti-Bianco, Heraion alla foce delle Sele, I, I] primo thesauros, Rome, 1954. A greater awareness 
of the interrelation of decoration developed in the early Classical period. Cf. the same phenomenon on vase 
painting: Carl Robert, Bild und Lied, archdologische Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Heldensage, Berlin, 
1881 (Philologische Untersuchungen, $5), p. 80 ff. 

# Arthur Hamilton Smith, British Museum, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, London, 1910, pp. 28-49, pls. 16-29. 

“1 Pausanias, Description of Greece, with an English Translation by W. H. S. Jones, London and New York, 
1918-1935 (Loeb Classical Library). 

# Pliny the Elder, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, translated by K. Jex- Blake with Commentary 
and Historical Introduction by E. Sellers, London and New York, 1896. 
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sanctuaries and stoa where he describes cyc/es of paintings. These form religious and political 
programs. It is difficult to make a clear division between the two because the state and deity 
were so closely identified, but for facility of presentation I have categorized the material, with 
those programs of more purely civic and political character discussed first, and the religious 
ones afterwards. 


The paintings by Polygnotus and Micon in the Stoa Poicile in Athens® may be called the 
classic example of political program painting in a public building. It uses legendary and historical 
scenes to glorify the Greeks and particularly the Athenians. The Amazonomacht showed 
Theseus and the Athenians fighting the Amazons, and the Ilioupersis figured the victory of 
the Greeks over the Trojans. An historical, and nearly contemporary event was represented in 
the Battle of Oenoé, where the Athenians fought the Spartans in Argolis. Another battle in 
which the Athenians played a glorious role was represented in the painting of the Battle of 
Marathon. This is the one case where a program has been recognized. The program formed by 
these four pictures was perceptively analyzed by Carl Robert who pointed out the fine inter- 
relations between them: in one of the mythological battles, the Amazonomacht, the Athenians 
are defending their city against an invader, while in the other they have joined other Greeks in 
a war in a foreign land. Similarly the Battle of Marathon was fought in Attica, repulsing the 
Persians, a foreign invader like the Amazons. The other battle, at Oenoé, was fought in alliance 
with other Greek city states, parallel to the Trojan War.“ 

A century later another stoa in the Agora of Athens, the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios,® was de- 
corated by Euphranor of Corinth with a program expressing the piety of the Athenians, their 
political institutions and their military acumen. A painting of the twelve gods was pendant to 
one with Theseus and the personifications of Demos and Democracy. Pausanias makes the 
meaning of this picture clear saying, “The picture represents Theseus as the one who gave the 
Athenians political equality.“ The two pictures, combining the religious and the political were 


43 Pausanias, I, 15-16. Adolphe Joseph Reinach, Recueil Milliet; textes grécs et latins relatifs a I’ histoire de la 
peinture ancienne, Paris, 1921, No. 116. Richard Ernest Wycherley, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, Princeton, 
1957 (American School of Classical Studies at Athens, The Athenian Agora, 3), p. 40. The stoa has not yet been 
located in the excavation of the Agora but see Homer A. Thompson, “Excavations in the Athenian Agora: 
1949,” Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 327-329. 

44 Brunn, Geschichte, I, p. 18f. referred to it as a trilogy (not considering the Battle of Oenoé as part of the 
original program) of the struggle of the Greeks against Asia. Robert, Die Marathonschlacht, pp. 44-45, analyzed 
the inner connections of all four paintings. 

% Pliny, 35, 129. Pausanias, I, 3, 3. Reinach, Recuei/ Milliet, p. 281f. The building itself was complete by 
409-8 B.c., but the paintings were not added until around 360 B.c.; Homer A. Thompson, “Buildings on the 
West Side of the Agora,” Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 5-77, Pp. 223. Wycherley, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, 

4° The Loeb editors give this translation while Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 352, says instead “‘L’inscription 
rappelle que Thesée établit 4 Athénes la régime de l’égalité.” The picture itself (| ypagh) with the personifications 
of Demos and Democracy would indicate Theseus as founder of political equality so it seems unnecessary to 
assume that * ypag refers to an inscription. 

47 Pausanias, I, 17, 2. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, No. 117. Wycherley, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, 


p. 117f. 
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probably closely paralleled compositionally by the inclusion of figures of the eponymes of the 
ten tribes of the Athenian Demos. A third picture in the stoa represented a contemporary battle 
fought by the Athenians at Mantinea in 362 B.c. 


There are several examples of programs which glorify a national hero or heroes. Thus the 
Sanctuary of Theseus in Athens had three paintings devoted to this national hero. In one he was 
represented as on the Parthenon, leading the Athenians against the Amazons, and in another 
against the Centaurs, The third painting, by Micon, stresses Theseus’ godly parentage: King 
Minos hurls a ring into the sea challenging Theseus that if he really were the son of Poseidon 
he would retrieve it, and of course he does. The cycle is a biographical one, dwelling on 
the super-human origin of the hero, and the legendary glory of the Athenians under his 
rule. 

Instead of a biographical cycle like that just discussed, the Temp/e of Messene at Messenia, dedi- 
cated to the eponymous heroine, had paintings in the opistodomus of fourteen legendary kings 
of Messenia.4® We know of another fourth century cycle of heroes, this time of Phocis, through 
a reference in Pliny, though his historical treatment of the art and the artists excludes mention of 
the building for which it was painted. He says, “The Asklepiodorus whose knowledge of sym- 
metry was praised by Apelles, belonged to the same epoch; the tyrant Mnason gave him thirty 
minae for each of his twelve gods, and to Theomnestos twenty minae for each of his heroes.” 
It is not unlikely that these paintings by Asklepiodorus and Theomnestos were intended as 
pendants, just at Theseus and (probably) the eponymes of the tribes of Athens were pendant 
to the twelve gods in the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios.™ 


Several of these programs of political nature occur in religious or semi-religious edifices: the 
Stoa of Zeus, while a public portico, was dedicated to a god; the Sanctuary of Theseus was semi- 
religious and semi-secular in function;*! the paintings in Messene were in a temple. The two 
pictures which Pausanias describes in the pronaos of the Sanctuary of Athena Areia at Plataea 
seem to lack a specific relation to the goddess, except in that she is here honored as the deity 
of battle and war.? One, by Polygnotus, represented Odysseus after he had killed the wooers; 
the other, painted by Onasias, showed the first expedition of the Argives under Adrastus, 
against Thebes. Since Pausanias says that the temple was built with the Plataeans’ share of the 
spoils of the Battle of Marathon, it was proposed by Welcker, more than a century ago, that 
the pictures have a political significance: just as the Argives were all killed in the siege of Thebes, 
and as Odysseus killed the intruders into his house, so the Greeks expelled the intruding 


48 Pausanias, IV, 31, 11. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, No. 375. 

# Pliny, 35, 107. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, No. 382. 

50 Tbid., Pp. 302, N. 3. 

51 Wycherley, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, p. 113 ff. re the functions of the sanctuary. 

52 Pausanias, IX, 4, 1. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 123. The site of the temple was identified by an American 
expedition: Henry S. Washington, “Discovery of a Temple of Archaic Plan,” American Journal of Archaeology, 


VII, 1891, pp. 390-421. 
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Persians at the Battle of Marathon.®8 This is a very interesting example of a program on an alle- 
gorical level—instead of paralleling historical with legendary victories as had been done in the 
Stoa Poicile, two rather unrelated mythological scenes are used to symbolize an historical 
battle.>4 

The possiblility of seeing a relation between the two pictures at Plataea depended upon 
knowledge of the occasion of their creation—the victory of the Greeks at Marathon. We know 
of other pairs of pictures by Polygnotus (or possibly by him) which were obviously pendants 
in theme or composition but whose original purpose is unknown: the paintings recorded by 
Pausanias as being in the Pinacotheca on the Acropolis in Athens. Of the eleven paintings he 
describes, six are definite pairs.5> Of these Pausanias attributes two to Polygnotus and another 
is given to him by a different source,** so possibly all three pairs were from his hand. Achilles 
on Scyros, and Odysseus with Nausicaa and her maidens are paired as two heroes in the midst 
of women.>’ Diomedes and Odysseus figure in two pictures: carrying off the bow of Philoctetes 
in one, and the Palladium in the other.58 Two scenes of bloody atonement form the third pair: 
the murder of Aegisthus and the sacrifice of Polyxena. It is impossible to guess an original 
political or religious justification for these subjects since they were probably not painted for 
their reported location, the Pinacotheca, but transported there from elsewhere.®® 


The cycles discussed up to this point (with the exception of the last-mentioned) glorify the 
state, or its national heroes. The glorification of an individual ruler is the theme of much Hel- 
lenistic and Roman Imperial art, but it is also attested for a ruler in the fifth century B.c. The 
subject is an athletic victory however, not a military one. Athenaeus relates that “Alcibiades on 
returning from Olympia to Athens dedicated two paintings by Aglaophon: one represented 
the Olympic and Pythic victories personified crowning him, the other Nemea seated with 


53 Welcker’s exegesis published in 1836 in Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, p. 205, is regularly quoted: Brunn, Ge- 
schichte, p. 25£.; Robert, Die Marathonschlacht, p. 65; Hermann Hitzig and Hugo Bliimner, Des Pausanias Be- 
schreibung von Griechenland, 3, pt. 1, Leipzig, 1907, p. 401; Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, p. 148f., n. 3. Reinach adds 
the comment “C’est bien subtil.” 

54 Roger Hinks discussed the role which myth and allegory played in the Greek concept of history: Roger Hinks, 
Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art, London, 1939 (Studies of the Warburg Institute, 6), pp. 55-66. He mentions the 
parallel made between the historical and the mythological event, as in the paintings of the Amazonomachy and the 
Battle of Marathon in the Soa Poicile. He did not however mention this further degree of allegory at Plataea 
where the historical battle is not represented at all, but alluded to. 

59 Pausanias, I, 22, 6-7. Reinach, Recuei/ Milliet, No. 121. Brunn, Geschichte, 11, pp. 24-25; he stressed the 
connections between the pairs of paintings and went so far as to say that the common location of the six and their 
pertinence to the same general mythological circle, indicated their having all been planned by one artist. 

56 An epigram in the Palatine Anthology, III, 147, 5. Reinach, Reewei/ Milliet, No. 122. 

5? Reinach, Recueil Milliet, p. 147, 0. 2 points out that these two are pendants. 

58 Diomedes was probably the chief actor in the first and Odysseus in the second painting: Karl Lehmann, 
“Two Roman Silver Jugs,” American Journal of Archaeology, XLII, 1938, p. 88, n. 1. 

5® The discrepancy of the dates of Polygnotus and the construction of the Propy/aea suggests this. See Leopold 
Julius, ““Die Gemilde des Polygnot in der Pinakothek der Propylien zu Athen,” Athenische Mitteilungen, 1, 
1877, pp. 192-194. The miscellaneous character of the eleven pictures also suggests that they were votive gifts 
moved from elsewhere on the Acropolis. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, p. 144, n. 1. 
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Alcibiades on her knees, ‘more beautiful than the female figures’.”® There is nothing exceptional 
in fifth century works of art being commissioned to commemorate athletic victories, nor 
was the iconography of the victor reclining on the lap of the personification of the place of his 
victory entirely new,® but the fact that these were pendant paintings is of particular interest in 
this context. Further, the concept of personal aggrandizement behind it led to the Hellenistic 
use of art to glorify a ruler as a ruler, not as an athlete, as can be seen in numerous works of art 
representing Alexander. 

We know of several painted programs honoring Alexander. Pliny mentions two paintings 
by Apelles, one representing Alexander with Victory and Castor and Pollux, and the other 
showing him as a victor riding in a chariot with a bound personification of war.® The pictures 
were brought to Rome, perhaps because of the fame of the artist, but they were put to good 
political use by Augustus who placed them in his forum. In fact they fitted the purposes of 
Roman imperial glorification so well that Claudius cut out the face of Alexander and inserted that 
of the Deified Augustus.® 

Diodorus Siculus mentions four paintings seen on the interior of a peristyle, one of which 
represented Alexander carrying a scepter, seated in a chariot, and surrounded by his escort. The 
other three represented elements of his military might: elephants in war gear, cavalry, and 
ships. 

Philostratus, in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, describes the walls of a sanctuary at the gates 
of Taxila, the capital of Porus, which were decorated with placques of bronze and other metals 
combined to give the effect of the colors of painting. These represented the exploits of Alexander 
and his ally Porus.® 

One might cite the program composed for the “Stylopinakia,” described in the Anthologia 
Palatind® decorating the peristyle of the temple which Attalos II (220-138) dedicated to his 


6 Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, with an English translation by Charles Burton Gulick, London and New York, 
1927-1941 (Loeb Classical Library), XII, 534d. Pausanias, I, 22, 6. Reimach, Recwei/ Milliet, No. 92-93. These 
two paintings are recorded by Pausanias as being part of the miscellaneous collection in the Pinacotheca on the 
Acropolis. Ibid., p. 144, 0. 1. 

1 Pfuhl, Ma/lerei und Zeichnung, p. 699. 

8 Pliny, 35,93. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, No. 460. A reinterpretation of the subjects has been argued by Friedrich 
Matz—that the identification as Alexander and War is a late one, and that it must have represented Heracles and a 
vanquished and bound Centaur. Friedrich Matz, “Belli Facies et Triumphus,” Festschrift fiir Carl Weickert, ed. 
by Gerda Bruns, Berlin, 1955, p. 52f. However, see Otto Brendel’s defense of the identification given by the 
literary source: review, American Journal of Archaeology, LXII, 1958, p. 234. 

83 Pliny, 35, 93. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, p. 742, suggests that the bound personification of War was a 
Roman transformation to glorify Augustus as prince of peace. 

4 Diodorus of Sicily, with an English Translation by C. H. Oldfather, London and New York, 1933-1954 (Loeb 
Classical Library), XVIII, 26-27. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 489. 

5 Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, with Translation by F. C. Conybeare, London, 1912 (Loeb 
Classical Library), II, 20. Reinach, Reewei/ Milliet, No. 52. 

% The Greek Anthology, with an English Translation by W. R. Paton, London, 1916-1918 (Loeb Classical 
Library), III, “The Cyzicene Epigrams.” The “‘Stylopinakia” seem to have been pictorial reliefs. The Loeb 
editor assumes them to have been placed on the columns, as do: Wilhelm Klein, Geschichte der Griechischen 
Kunst, 111, Leipzig, 1907, p. 137f., and Albert William Van Buren, “‘Pinacothecae, with Especial Reference to 
Pompeii,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XV, 1938, p. 74. However, they may have been paintings 
instead: Lehmann, “‘Two Roman Silver Jugs,” American Journal of Archaeology, XLII, 1938, p. 88. 
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mother Apollonis at Kyzikos as an example of personal glorification of a ruler, or at least in this 
case his family. The nineteen scenes, drawn from a wide range of mythology were all examples 
of filial devotion, such as the piety of Cleobis and Biton who drew their mother’s cart to the 
sanctuary of Hera and there expired. The unifying concept is not just one of personal aggrandize- 
ment, but a moral and even religious one—that of the devotion due to parents. 


In the Hellenistic period there are several references to series of pictures representing events 
in the Trojan war.®8 Theoros, in the early third century, is reported by Pliny to have painted such 
a cycle of pictures,® and at the end of the third century a triclinium in the ship of state of 
Hieron II was decorated with mosaic floor panels showing all the scenes of the I/ad.” Virgil’s 
description of the pictures which Aeneas saw in the temple of Juno at Carthage reflect just this 
tradition.”! Although it is said that the cycle on the ship of Hieron II represented a// of the 
scenes of the I/iad it is probably to be assumed that normally there would be a selection of a few 
significant scenes. A logical basis for such a selection would be the concentration ona single hero, 
as is frequent in Pompeii where cycles center on Achilles.”* An example of this kind of a biographi- 
cal cycle would be that formed by three pictures by Artemon, representing Heracles with 
Deianeira, Heracles freeing Hesione, and the death of the hero.”8 

The bios of a hero continues to be a favorite subject in Roman domestic decoration. Since 
Theoros’ paintings are the first mention of such a cycle, contemporary with or shortly after 
the period of Alexander, one wonders whether the impulse might not have come from the 
cycles created to honor Alexander (rather than the illustration of a literary text, as proposed by 
Weitzmann).” 


Religious programs, like the political ones, can be on various levels—simple and direct, or 
allusive and complex. They can refer simply to the rites of the cult, such as the pendant paintings 
made by Apelles for the Temple of Asclepios at Cos, which represented moments in the sacrificial 
rite: a young boy preparing to burn the entrails of the victim, and the bull being led to the 
sacrifice.”* However, the fifth century programmatic decorations of sanctuaries and temples refer 
not to the rites, but the myths of the gods. 


67 Lehmann, /oc. cit., stresses the moralizing character of this program. 

88 The examples are cited by Lehmann, op. cit., p. 87f. 

69 Pliny, 35, 144. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 518. 

7” Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, V, 207 c-d. 

71 Virgil, Aeneid, 1, 456-93. The paintings were in the temple, not the palace of Dido as given by Reinach, 
Recueil Milliet, p. 389, n. 3. 

7 Lehmann, /oc, cit., points out the difference between these biographical cycles of Hellenistic invention and 
the lists of single acts of a hero which were common earlier. Cf. Weitzmann, I//ustrations in Roll and Codex, p. 17 ft. 

73 While the paintings were probably part of a cycle as Miss Sellers suggested (The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the 
History of Art, p. 164, n. 2) it was not the canonical labors of Heracles but rather a selection of scenes illustrating 
the peripeteia of human fate. Cf. Lehmann, op. cit., p. 88, re the moralizing intention in the choice of the scenes 
used on the two jugs which are the subject of the article. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, p. 86, n. 2 speaks of Artemon 
as being probably an artist of the early third century but he seems to have neglected to include the passage in his 
selections on artists of that period. 74 Weitzmann, Joc. cit. 

% Herondas, Fourth Mime, 39-78. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 418. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, p. 742f. 
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The biographical cycle in the Sanctuary of Theseus in Athens has already been mentioned. 
Very similar was the decoration of the Anakeion, the sanctuary of the Dioscures, with paintings 
of two of their adventures: the rape of the daughters of Leucippus, by Polygnotus, and an 
episode on the voyage of the Argonauts, by Micon.”6 

The four paintings that were in the Temple of Dionysus at the theater in Athens (the later of 
the two temples)’? also form a biographical cycle, but with the difference that the episodes 
represented also express moral and religious concepts in a way that is more characteristic of the 
religious thought of a much later period. The pictures of Dionysus leading Hephaestus to 
heaven, finding Ariadne whom he loves and immortalizes, and punishing Pentheus and Lycurgus 
are not simply biographical episodes, but show the power of the god of wine even over other 
gods, the blessing he bestows on the mortal Ariadne, and his punishment of those who do not 
acknowledge his power.”® The name of the author of these paintings is not mentioned but he 
probably belonged to the circle of Phidias as the cult statue for the same temple was by Alca- 
menes.”® 

The program in the Temple of Dionysus is altogether exceptional in the clarity of its religious 
significance. Much more complex is the program composed of nine paintings which enclosed 
the cult statue by Phidias in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. These paintings by Panainos, a 
brother or nephew of Phidias, whose arrangement and position have often been disputed, seem 
to have been selected as a cycle, in units of three, with cross-references between the individual 
pictures and between the units, but without a simple unifying theme of the whole. The subjects 
are religious in the sense of being related to the sanctuary and its deity, and also contain a political 
allusion to the Persian Wars in the personifications of Hellas and Salamis.*! Further, one wonders 


76 Pausanias, I, 18, 1. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 118. Pausanias says that the subject of the painting is the 
marriage of the Dioscures and the daughters of Leucippus, however it has been accepted that this should be 
understood as the usual scene of the rape. Reinach, op. cit., p. 143, n. 4, and Brunn, Geschichte, Il, p. 22. Though 
Pausanias does not mention them, the Dioscures probably figured in the painting of the Argonauts. For other 
references to the sanctuary see Wycherley, Literary and Epigraphical Testimonia, p. 61. 

77 Pausanias, I, 20, 3. Reinach, Recweil Milliet, No. 392. 

78 The coherence of this program is obscured by Séchan in the effort to explain it only as representations from 
dramas which were presented in the adjoining theater: Louis Séchan, Etudes sur /a tragédie grecque dans ses rapports 
avec la céramique, Paris, 1926, p. 35. 

7 The statue by Alcamenes has been dated 420-410 B.c. (Reinach, Recueil Milliet, p. 308, n. 2). The excavator, 
Dérpfeld, would accept that date, except for the fact that the use of breccia, preserved in the foundation, suggests 
a later date, early in the fourth century, since the Erechtheon still uses a limestone base: Wilhelm Dérpfeld, Das 
Griechische Theater, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Dionysos-T heaters in Athen und andere griechischen Theater, Athens, 
1896, p. 21f. However, Judeich pushes the date back again on the basis of new information which indicates the 
earlier use of breccia: Walter Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 2nd ed., Munich, 1931 (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Abt. 3, Teil 2, Bd. 2), p. 316f. 

8 Pausanias, V, 11, 5-6. Reinach, Recweil Milliet, No. 166, p. 170f., n. 1, for analysis of the subjects, disposed 
in groups of three: I, 1. Heracles and Atlas; 2. Theseus and Peirithous; 3. Hellas and Salamis. II, 4. Heracles and 
the Nemean lion; 5. Ajax and Cassandra; 6. Hippodamia and Sterope. III, 7. Heracles freeing Prometheus; 8. Ach- 
illes and Penthesileia; 9. Two Hesperids with the Golden Apples. 

81 Professor Lehmann pointed out the following interrelations in the seminar on the literary sources of Greek 
painting (Fall, 1958): 

There is a scene of Heracles, son of Zeus, in each division; the political ascendency of Athens seems suggested 
by the personifications of Hellas and Salamis (scene of a mainly Athenian victory) and the presence of her national 
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what was the relation of the paintings to the decoration of the throne itself—the sculptured 
statuettes and reliefs.8? The possibility of a relation between these elements has been touched 
upon only once in the enormous literature on the throne and the enclosing paintings, and then 
it could only be phrased in general terms.*? Whatever the role of the individual myths, the 
painted and sculptural decoration forms an all-embracing program in the wealth of the mythology 
and one finds the same sort of cosmic setting for gods, myth and man as on the Parthenon 
where Phidias set the birth of Athena between the rising sun and setting moon, for here on 
the pedestal of the throne the chariots of the sun and moon flank an assemblage of the 
gods. 

Although executed in sculptural relief the program of the decoration of the A/tar of Pity in 
the Athenian Agora must be included here, especially since their style has been compared to 
painting, specifically Polygnotan. According to Homer A. Thompson who identified them as 
belonging to this altar, the reliefs of Orpheus and Euridice, the Daughters of Pelias, Theseus 
with Peirithous and Heracles in the Underworld, and Heracles in the Garden of the Hesperids, 


hero Theseus; the figures of Hippodamia and Sterope refer to the origin of the Olympian games. The Heracles 
scenes are related to the metopes decorating the temple, just as Hippodamia and Sterope are repeated in the east 
pediment. The pictures of Ajax and Cassandra, and Achilles with Penthesileia are episodes in the Trojan War—the 
mythological prototype of the historical war of the Greeks against an eastern enemy which was alluded to in the 
figures of Hellas and Salamis. 

82 The sculptural decoration (Pausanias, V, 11, 2-8) consisted of the following: 

On the feet: Victories; the Theban children ravished by Sphinxes; Apollo and Artemis shooting the children 
of Niobe. 

On the bars between the legs: athletic contests; Heracles and Theseus fighting the Amazons. 

Upper part of the throne, above the head of the image: three Graces; three seasons. 

Footstool: lions; Theseus fighting the Amazons. 

Pedestal supporting the throne: Sun in chariot, Hera, Hephaestus, a Grace, Hermes and Hestia, Eros with 
Aphrodite rising from the sea crowned by Persuasion, Apollo and Artemis, Athena and Heracles, Amphitrite and 
Poseidon, Moon driving a horse. 

83 There is a larger body of scholarly literature on these paintings than on any of the others we have discussed. 
See Hitzug-Bliimner, Pausanias, I1, Part 1 (1901), p. 343 ff. For later bibl. see Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 454. 
Most of this however is concerned with the placing of the paintings in relation to the throne, whether on it or 
on a barrier wall around it, and the interpretation of Pausanias’ description of the structure of the whole. See 
Ernest Arthur Gardner, “The Paintings by Panaenus on the Throne of the Olympian Zeus,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XTV, 1894, esp. pp. 234-236, for a review of the reconstructions proposed to that date. Hugo Bliimner, 
‘Die Gemiilde des Panainos am Throne des Olympischen Zeus,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, 
XV, 1900, pp. 136-144. An article with the same emphasis on the placement of the panels, by Evelyn-White 
hesitatingly suggests parallelism between the subjects: Hugh Gerard Evelyn-White, ‘The Throne of Zeus at 
Olympia,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII, 1908, p. 55. The only discussion of a relation between the paint- 
ings and sculpture was made by C. H. Tyler, “The Paintings of Panaenus at Olympia,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXX, 1910, pp. 32-84, esp. p. 84: “The whole scheme of decoration on the throne appears to symbolize the 
working of God’s power upon humanity. The reliefs and pictures of Heracles symbolize the success which under 
that power attends physical effort. The athletic figures on the front bar, on a level with the Amazon relief, bear 
the same meaning. But round the seat above, in the relief of Niobe, is the working of divine power on a mani- 
festation of the emotions; there is the emotion of pride. Now in the six remaining pictures the pairs of figures in 
each are also united by an emotional link. Space does not permit here of detailed analysis; which, however, 
reveals a most effective scheme of contrasted pairs, the stories or states of life suggested by which are alternately 
sad and glad, and in their totality stimulate the thoughtful imagination in much the same way as the tale of 
Niobe.” 

84 Smith, British Museum, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pp. 6-14, pls. 1-6. 
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all relate to the Athenian concept of pity which was compassion inspired by the misfortunes 
common to human life, and philanthropy especially towards strangers in distress. 


It is an interesting by-product of this brief survey of Greek programmatic painting that the 
majority of the examples are either painted by Polygnotus, or under his influence, and are 
frequently in buildings where he painted at least some of the pictures. This particular flourishing 
of programmatic decoration may perhaps be credited to his influence. It has been thought that 
a painter’s character is to be seen in the style and composition of the pediments of the Parthenon.™ 
Be that as it may, the programmatic approach seen in the Polygnotan decorations also appears 
in the enterprises under the direction of Phidias and his followers, such as the painted and 
sculptured accessory decoration of the statues of Athena Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus, and 
in the paintings of the Temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus, where the cult image was sculpted by a 
student of Phidias, Alcamenes. 


Roman Domestic Programs. All of the examples of Greek programmatic painting that we have 
discussed, whose context is known, were in public buildings, secular or religious (with the 
exception of the ship of state of Hieron IT). Since Roman programmatic painting as known to us 
from Pompeii is domestic, it may be asked if there is any precedent for these less formal programs 
in Greek house decoration. There is extremely little literary evidence for the decoration of Greek 
houses,®’ and the scanty monumental evidence indicates that it was limited to structural forms 
and geometric designs. 

Demosthenes’ allusion to Alcibiades sequestering the painter Agatharchos, making him paint 
his house in punishment for an indiscretion, has the advantage of being an almost contemporary 


85 Homer A. Thompson, “‘The Altar of Pity in the Athenian Agora,” Hesperia, XX1, 1952, pp. 47-82, esp. p. 67 ff. 
Léwy considered the reliefs to be closely related to painting and perhaps to Polygnotus. He pointed out the con- 
nection between the subjects—that they all deal with the departure of a loved one (he only discusses three, not 
identifying the Hesperid relief as belonging): wife, father and friend. Emanuel Lowy, Polygnot, ein Buch von 
Griechischer Malerei, Vienna, 1929, pp. 64-69. 

8 Bruno Schréder, “Die Polygnotische Malerei und die Parthenongiebel,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archéologi- 
schen Instituts, XXX, 1914, pp. 95-126. He draws comparison only in the fine-lined drapery style. Pfuhl, Ma/erei 
und Zeichnung, p. 640, says that a painter’s concept is behind the rising Helios and sinking Selene, that the cosmic 
framing for an event is only completely effective in a painterly form and certainly is derived from some great 
painter, who must be Polygnotus. 

8? The literary sources on Greek houses and their decoration are collected in: David Moore Robinson, Do- 
mestic and Public Architecture, Baltimore, 1946 (Johns Hopkins University, Excavations at Olynthus, 12), “Testi- 
monia selecta ad Domum Graecam Pertinentia,” pp. 399-452. 

88 I concur here in Schefold’s appraisal, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 44f. He, however, makes this appraisal in 
the context of an argument which puts too great stress on a religious purpose behind the introduction of figured 
decoration in the Second Style. In his review of Schefold’s book, Jacques Heurgon objected to his citation of 
two passages in Plautus’ Menaechmi (143) and Mercator (313) which Schefold uses to show that only in Italy 
were paintings used as room decoration, as panels placed on the cornice. Heurgon objects that the plays reflect 
Greek originals. However, the plays were thoroughly adapted to Roman customs and conditions. Nonetheless, 
Heurgon is correct in pointing out that Plautus speaks of tabulam pictam in pariete—probably wall paintings, not 
panel paintings on the wall. Jacques Heurgon, review in Journal des Savants, 1952, pp. 181-88. Plautus, with an 
English translation by Paul Nixon, London and New York, 1928-38 (Loeb Classical Library) I, Introduction, p. ix. 

8° The anecdote is also mentioned by Plutarch. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, Nos. 180-184 for all references. 
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source,®® and it may indeed indicate that house decoration was not unusual in the fifth century 
B.c.—that Alcibiades’ high-handedness consisted not in having his house decorated, but merely 
in shutting the painter up until he finished it. However, the sources give absolutely no in- 
formation about the nature of the decoration. Likewise, if there was a tradition reported by 
Aelian in his Varia Historia (11, 2) that Zeuxis decorated the house of Archelaos, king of 
Macedon,®*! we do not know if these were full paintings, or slighter figured decorations, much 
less whether there were paintings combined into cycles. 

The cycles based on the Trojan epic which are known to have existed from the early third 
century are the one point of contact between the Greek and the Roman use of programmatic 
decoration. The first known example, that of Theoros, was presumably composed of inde- 
pendent panel paintings and we have no way of knowing whether they were created for a 
particular room.®? One can conceive of the paintings hung between the columns in the pavilion 
of Ptolemy II having been created with a unified theme,®* however an imperial pavilion is not 
necessarily evidence for domestic decoration, nor is a ship of state.** The mosaics on the latter, 
executed for Hieron II, are the one case in which we know of the unity of a cycle being imposed 
by its role in a fixed decoration. 

Until the Roman period the monumental evidence is as scarce as the literary. While remains 
of decoration have been found in houses of the fourth century and the Hellenistic period, 
excavated at Pergamon, Thera, Priene, Delos, Olynthus, and recently Pella, this is confined to 
mosaic floors which do not give much indication of subjects combined to form programs, and 
wall painting in geometric designs or simply with colors marking off the architectural divisions 
as in the First Style of wall decoration in Pompeii.® Figured friezes were found at Delos, but 


% As is maintained in: David Moore Robinson and J. Walter Graham, The Hellenic House; a Study of the 
Houses Found at Olynthus, with a Detailed Account of those Excavated in 1931 and 1934. Baltimore and London, 
1938 (Johns Hopkins University, Excavations at Olynthus, 8), p. 301, n. 27. 

% Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 209. 

® Cf. supra, n. 69. The paintings of Theoros were not painted for the portico of Philip, where Pliny reports 
them as then being: “‘. . .bellumque Iliacum pluribus tabulis, quod est Romae in Philippi porticibus...” (Pliny, 
35, 144); “a cycle of pictures of the Trojan war, now in Rome in the Gallery of Philip...” (Jex-Blake, Sellers, 
p. 169). Theoros was an artist of the early third century B.c. while the gallery was probably constructed in the 
first century B.c. See Samuel Ball Platner, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, compiled and revised by 
Thomas Ashby, London, 1929, s. v. “Porticus Philippi.” 

%3 Franz Studniczka, Das Symposion Ptolemaios’ II, nach der Beschreibung des Kallixeinos, Leipzig, 1914 (Abhand- 
lungen der Philologisch-historischen Klasse der K6nigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, XXX, 
No. 11), p. 73. He assumes though that they were part of the royal collection, not created for the occasion. 

*4 See supra, note 70. 

% Georg Kawerau and Theodor Wiegand, Die Pa/aste der Hochburg, Berlin, 1930 (Altertiimer von Pergamon, 
V, 1); Friedrich Hiller von Gaertringen, ed., Stadtgeschichte von Thera, Berlin, 1904 (Thera, Untersuchungen, 
Vermessungen und Ausgrabungen in den Jahren 1895-1902, 3), pp. 137-191; Theodor Wiegand and Hans 
Schrader, Priene, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in den Jahren 1895-1898, Berlin, 1904, pp. 308- 
319; Marcel Bulard, Peintures murales et mosaiques de Délos, Paris, 1908 (Monuments Piot, 14); Joseph Chamon- 
ard, Les mosaiques de la Maison des Masques, Paris, 1933 (Ecole francaise d’Athénes, Exploration archéologique de 
Délos, 14); Robinson and Graham, The Hellenic House (Olynthus, 8), p. 290 for list of the mosaics, pp. 291-303 
re mural decoration; Photios Petsas, “New Discoveries at Pella—Birthplace and Capital of Alexander,” Archaeo- 
logy, XI, 1958, pp. 246-254. See also Richard Stillwell and Erik Sjéquist, “Excavations at Serra Orlando, Pre- 
liminary Report,” American Journal of Archaeology, LX, 1957, pp. 256-257, re remains of stucco decoration of 
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these are elements of secondary (though prophetic) significance. The development of wall 
decoration that can be traced in Pompeii from the second century B.c. confirms the evidence 
which indicates that the Hellenistic tradition was limited to structural forms.” Judging from the 
available evidence, it seems reasonable to accept Pliny’s words contrasting contemporary and 
ancient practice. After describing Studius’ vivacious and humorous wall paintings he says, 
“No artists however, enjoy a real glory unless they have painted easel pictures, and herein the 
wisdom of the past generations claims our greater respect. They did not decorate walls only to 
be seen by their owners. . .”’% 

One would not expect to find precedents in the domestic decoration of the Hellenistic period 
for the kind of program found in Pompeii, for the practice of combining several paintings in a 
room, thus fixing physically the interrelations of the pictures, arose only with the decorative 
necessities imposed by the wall schemes of the Third and Fourth Styles.% Late Second Style 
walls do combine pictures set into the architectural framework as in the Farnesina Villa and the 
House of Livia in Rome, but it is mainly a phenomenon of the later styles.! 


the “‘incrustation style” in the villa to the east of the agora, dated second century B.c.; and Erik Sjéqvist, “Ex- 
cavations at Morgantina (Serra Orlando), 1959, Preliminary Report IV,” American Journal of Archaeology, LXIV, 
1960, p. 131f. Miss Toynbee (review of Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, Journal of Roman Studies, XLV, 1955, 
Pp. 193) comments that it is only by chance that we possess no Hellenistic prototypes to the Second Style Megalo- 
graphia. Perhaps, but pending their discovery, we must perforce work with the already excavated evidence. 

% Bulard, op. cit., pls. Va, Vic, IX, [Xa, Xb. 

7 August Mau, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeji, Berlin, 1882. Refuting the later attempts 
to seek the origin of the Second Style in the Hellenistic East: Rudolf Pagenstecher, Nekropolis, Untersuchungen 
tiber Gestalt und Entwicklung der Alexandrinischen Grabanlagen und ibrer Malereien, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 187-199. 
For a more recent discussion, see Christopher M. Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Paint- 
ing, New Haven, 1944 (Yale Classical Studies, 9), pp. 55 ff. It seems erroneous to predicate Hellenistic wall de- 
coration as the source of Pompeian styles and motifs, without taking into account this evidence. Most recently 
Karl Schefold, “Origins of Roman Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin, XLII, 1960, pp. 87-96, esp. p. go where 
he presumes the Yellow Frieze in the House of Livia in Rome “to be a fairly exact copy of an Alexandrian work 
of the first order.”’ Painted friezes are an architectural form, not one proper to panel paintings, and must have 
developed hand in hand with the style of wall decoration which required them. Schefold’s other hypothesis, that 
the Yellow Frieze had a prototype in Hellenistic manuscript illustrations, uses Weitzmann’s study as a justification. 
However, Weitzmann’s reconstructions predicate not a continuous frieze, but single illustrations interspersed 
in the text. Weitzmann, I//ustrations in Roll and Codex, p. 129. 

% Pliny, 35, 118. Jex-Blake and Sellers, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, p. 149. 

% Well stated by Miss Elia: ‘Since the canonic horizontal and vertical division of the wall into three registers 
determines a central field to be filled with figures, and since the strict decorative uniformity of the four walls re- 
quired the utilization of four or at least three figured compositions, it was necessary for the artist to establish a 
series of three or four themes, selected according to a certain criterion from his own or the shop’s repertory and 
to adapt them to the decorative ambient.’ Olga Elia, ““Repertori figurati e tecnica della pittura parietale campana,” 
Atti del V. Congresso Nazionale di Studi Romani, 11, Rome, 1940, p. 122. 

10 Julius Lessing and August Mau, Wand- und Deckenschmuck eines rimischen Hauses aus der Zeit des Augustus, 
Berlin, 1891. 

101, Giulio Emanuale Rizzo, Le pitture della ‘‘Casa di Livia” (Palatino), Rome, [1936] (Monumenti della pittura 
antica scoperti in Italia, III, 3). 

12 The programmatic character of the monumental friezes of the Second Style paintings as in the Villa of the 
Mysteries (Amadeo Maiuri, La Villa dei Misteri, Rome, 1931), or the Villa at Boscoreale (Phyllis Williams Leh- 
mann, Roman Wall-Paintings from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1953) is self- 
evident even though the interpretation is disputed. 

While Mrs. Lehmann presents the ideological unity of the cubiculum and the oecus (the “‘Hall of Aphrodite’’) 
she voices scholarship’s long-standing attitude by saying that this unity is limited to such Second Style, more or 
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The only cyclical paintings which might have figured in Greek domestic decoration are the 
Trojan cycles referred to above, and these, judging from the literary sources, were unusual and 
princely. Thus the Pompeian domestic programs, in their type and their profusion, can be said 
to be a Roman development. 


While much is known of the use of relief sculpture to express state religious and political 
programs, the monumental and literary evidence for a similar use of paintings is scanty. 
As in the Greek world, the Roman Republican and Imperial periods saw painting used for 
political propaganda.! The series of pictures carried in triumphal processions were political in 


purpose. 1% 

An important Roman example of a preserved cycle of paintings from a public building 
is that from the basilica at Herculaneum where Heracles was honored as founder of the 
town. The paintings, excavated in the eighteenth century, include a biographical cycle, 
used in the same way as that honoring the patron of the city of Athens in the Sanctuary of 
Theseus 

The only literary source describing a cycle of paintings in a public building belongs to Late 
Antiquity: that of Procopius of Gaza (in the period of Justinian). However, the subjects were 
not of self-evident public import. 


less continuous friezes, and not possible with the “independent, framed pictures set in a loose association or juxta- 
position within a given room characteristic of the Third and Fourth Styles...” (/oc. cit., p. 37). 

103 Inez Scott Ryberg, Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art, Rome, 1955 (Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome, 22). Per Gustaf Hamberg, Studies in Roman Imperial Art, with Special Reference to the State Reliefs of the 
Second Century, Upsala and Stockholm, [1945]. 

104 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 30f. briefly refers to a few of the literary sources. 

105 Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Painting, p. 50 ff. for sources and bibliography. 

106 Josephus, The Jewish War, VII, 142 ff. (Josephus, with an English translation by H. St. J. Thackeray, London 
and New York, 1926-1943 (Loeb Classical Library)). Cf. Karl Lehmann, Die Trajanssdule, ein rimisches Kunst- 
werk zu Beginn der Spatantike, Berlin and Leipzig, 1926, index s. v. ““Triumphalmalerei.” 

107 The tradition that Heracles founded the town is given by Dionysus of Halicarnassus (I, 35). The paintings 
include three large compositions and a series of small frieze-like scenes, all involving Heracles: Paul 
Herrmann, Denkmdler der Malerei des Altertums, Munich, 1904-1950, I, pp. 101-117. The basilica was a public 
building dedicated to the cult of the Flavian emperors—the rectangular niche between the two painted semi- 
circular ones contained a statue of Vespasian. The public character of the still unexcavated basilica, now 
identified as having faced on the broad street which served as a forum in Herculaneum, is confirmed by Amadeo 
Maiuri, Ercolano, i nuovi scavi (1927-1958), pp. 87-90. 

10 Paul Friedlander, Spatantiker Gemdldez yklus in Gaza, Des Prokopios von Gaza txgpacrs eixovos, Vatican 
City, 1939 (Studi e testi, 89), pls. XI and XII for reconstructions. The paintings were in a public building and 
included a portrait of the donor (tbid., p. 83). The statement in Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, p. 43 and n. 3 on p. 42, 
that the paintings were in a house, is incorrect. Reinach also follows the earlier ascription of the text to Choricius 
of Gaza. 

The main pictures represented Phaedra on one wall, and the object of her passion, Hippolytus, on the other. 
The frieze on the first wall had scenes of Theseus’ Cretan adventures and, again, Hippolytus hunting. Not only 
is the main picture of Phaedra thematically related to the adventures of her husband and her stepson in the frieze 
above, but they are physically related by the glance of Phaedra who looks up at the scene of Hippolytus and by 
the gesture of the flying Eros who guides her glance with his pointing finger. According to Friedlander’s recon- 
struction the frieze is not a decorative unit of the wall decoration, but is the painted representation of the sculp- 
tural frieze of the building in which the main scene takes place. There is no prototype in Pompeii for this technique 
of combining two levels of reality in a painting (a technique exploited frequently in the Renaissance, as in Botti- 
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Attesting the use of programs in a re/igious context™ there is a description by Longus of a 
cycle of paintings in a Temple of Dionysus on the island of Lesbos. The program is very similar to 
that which was in the Temple of Dionysus in Athens in the allusions to divine rewards and 
punishments." 

The pair of paintings described in Achilles Tatius’ romance as being in the Temple of Zeus 
Kasios at Pelusion, representing Andromeda and Prometheus chained to the rocks, are obvious 
pendants in the motive, with both being freed from attack by beasts. There is not a direct and 
obvious reason why these should figure in the temple.™ 

A more evident relation to the deity is seen in the decoration of the doors (pertinent here 
though executed in ivory relief, not painting) of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, with the 
Gauls defeated and repulsed from Apollo’s sanctuary at Delphi, and Niobe and her children 
punished by Apollo and his sister Artemis." 


In contrast, there are a greater number of literary references to intentional groupings of 
paintings in private buildings. The programs based on epic, well documented in Pompeii, are 
attested also in the literary sources. 

Vitruvius, describing the developments in wall painting, mentions the representations of the 
war of Troy and the wanderings of Ulysses (having in mind no doubt paintings like those in the 
Vatican from the Esquiline).™4% 


celli’s recreation of the Calumny of Apelles). On the second wall there was a frieze of Trojan themes above the 
scene of Hippolytus hunting. On this wall there is not an intimate relation between the frieze and main scene, 
however on the opposite wall the connections are much stronger than was suggested by Lehmann, “‘Imagines,” 
Pp. 42, 0. 75. 

108 Not taken into consideration are the mystery religions of the later Empire where painting, sculpture and 
mosaics were extensively used to illustrate the religious concepts of the cult. The arts also, of course, became 
extremely important to Christianity. The decoration of the many Mithraea at Ostia is presented by Giovanni 
Becatti, Scavi di Ostia, II, I Mitrei, Rome, 1954, q. v. for earlier bibliography. Doro Levi discusses the mosaic 
floors of the cult rooms of other mystery religions in “‘Mors Voluntaria, Mystery Cults on Mosaics from Antioch,” 
Ber ytus, VU, 1942, pp. 19-55. Provincial and Late Antique painted decorations in chapels devoted to the imperial 
cult are also known at Dura-Europus and in Egypt: The Excavations at Dura-Europus; Preliminary Report of the 
7th and 8th Seasons of Work, 1933-1934, and 1934-1935, New Haven, 1939; Monneret de Villard, ‘““The Temple 
of the Imperial Cult at Luxor,” Archaeologia, XCV, 1953, pp. 85-105. 

10 Longus, Pastoral Romance of Daphnis and Chloe, IV, 3. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 29. The romance was 
probably written in the third century a.p. (Oxford Classical Dictionary, s. v. ““Longus’’). He describes paintings 
in the temple of Dionysos on Lesbos, representing Semele giving birth, Ariadne sleeping, Lycurgus chained, 
Pentheus dismembered, the Indians vanquished and the Tyrrhenian pirates turned into dolphins. 

111 Achilles Tatius, Erot., III, 6-8. Reinach, Recweil Milliet, No. 545, p. 406. Reinach hypothesizes a relation 
between the paintings based on a play on words: the temple is of Zeus Kasios, Andromeda’s mother is named 
Kassiepeia or Kassiope, and the scene of Prometheus’ punishment is the Caucasus. Achilles Tatius describes the 
paintings at length. Dawson recognized that they must have been similar in style to the Third Style mythological 
landscapes in Pompeii (Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Painting, p. 11). 

12 Propertius, II, XX XI. This example is pointed out by Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 29. 

113 Vitruvius, Vitruvius on Architecture, ed. from the Harleian Manuscript 2767 and Trans. into Eng. by Frank 
Granger, London and New York, 1931-1934 (Loeb Classical Library), VII, 5, 1. Reinach, Recwei/ Milliet, No. 26, 
Pp- 35, 0. 4. Bartolomeo Nogara, Le Nozze aldobrandine, i paesaggi dell’Odissea e le altre pitture murali antiche con- 
servate nella Biblioteca Vaticana e nei Musei Pontifici, Milan, 1907 (Collezioni archeologiche, artistische e numis- 
matiche dei Palazzi Apostolici..., 2). 
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There is a long passage in Petronius’ Satyricon (89) describing a painting with episodes 
relating to the Trojan war, which are said to be all in one picture."4 While contemporary 
mythological landscapes in Pompeii combine several events in one unified scene," none 
combines as many as the six described by Petronius. Perhaps the “tabula” was rather composed 
of a frieze with the several scenes succeeding one another. 

A bit of evidence, barely literary, concerning cycles of paintings drawn from the legends of 
Troy and Thebes has been recovered from the sands of Egypt: a list of scenes on an ostracon of 
the second century A.D. The editor considers it to be a list of paintings. The ostracon itself gives 
no hint as to the significance of the list, but it is a reasonable assumption that they are paintings, 
especially if taken in comparison with the literary and monumental evidence for such cycles." 

Even when easel paintings by famous Old Masters, or copies thereof, were collected and hung 
in one’s house, there are indications that these disparate objects were grouped to form logically 
related pendants, or even really ambitious programs. For instance, the paintings which Petronius 
described in the pinacotheca of Trimalchius’ house in Naples, included works supposedly by 
Zeuxis, Protogenes and Apelles. The subjects mentioned suggest a purposeful combination—all 
three being handsome youths loved by gods (Ganymede, Hyacinthus and Hylas)."” 

In Rome the temples themselves housed collections of famous works of art, and even here 
there is evidence that programs were imposed. Karl Lehmann has shown in his analysis of a 
group of epigrams of Martial that even so heterogeneous a collection of art objects as was 
exhibited together on the porch of the Temple of the Deified Augustus was organized on the 
principle of pendant subjects and media.48 

Similarly the paintings which Lucian described in the second century as decorating a magnifi- 
cent hall seem to have had interrelations which form a loose program. Although Lucian describes 
the paintings in sequence, starting at the right upon entering the room, he does not point out the 
connection between them.!® Nonetheless, in pondering on the subjects and trying to visualize 


14 “Sed video te totum in illa haerere tabula, quae Troiae halosin ostendit.” ““But I see your whole attention is 
riveted on that picture, which represents the fall of Troy.” Petronius, Satyricon, Translated by Michael Haseltine, 
London, 1913 (Loeb Classical Library), 89. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, p. 389, n. 3. The scenes represented were 
the construction of the Trojan horse, the departure of the Greek fleet for Tenedos, the Trojans crowding around 
the horse, Laocoon shooting at it, the death of Laocoon, the Greeks issuing from the horse. 

115 Dawson, Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape Painting, p. 197f. 

16 John Gavin Tait and Claire Préaux, Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian Library at Oxford Vol II, Ostraca of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods, London, 1955 (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, No. 33), No. 2171, pp. 386-387. This 
reference was called to my attention by Professor Lehmann. The ostracon mentions in succession (with lacunae) 
the country of Cybele; Astyanax, the child of Hector; Troilus perishing; Hecuba mourning; a satyr under a pine; 
Attis; marriage of Jocasta; Sphinx of Oedipus; Agave decapitating Pentheus; Troy besieged and burning; Troy 
taken. 

117 Petronius, Satyricon, 83. Reinach, Recueil Milliet, No. 27. 

U8 Martial, Epigrams, with an English Translation by W. C. A. Ker, London, 1919f. (Loeb Classical Library), 
XIV, 170-182. Karl Lehmann, “A Roman Poet Visits a Museum, ” Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 259-269. Though a 
public collection housed in a temple, it is neither political nor religious in character and is related rather to do- 
mestic programs. 

| Lucian, The Hall, 22-23 (Lucian, with an English Translation by. A. M. Harmon, 1, London and New York, 
1927 (Loeb Classical Library), pp. 175-207). I owe this technique of analyzing the connections between paintings 
to Professor Lehmann who by its use gave a new approach to the descriptions of paintings by Philostratus: Karl 
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their positions on the walls, one realizes that while no single program seems to be expressed, 
the paintings are all interrelated. One can see that the first and fourth pictures on the right wall 
(Perseus and Andromeda; Perseus, Medusa and Athena) deal with the same hero. This picture 
of Perseus, Medusa and Athena was placed directly opposite the picture of Hephaestus’ amorous 
pursuit of Athena, and between these two, on the rear wall was a statue of Athena. Then 
continuing on the left wall, Hephaestus is seen to be a protagonist of the sixth picture, which is 
thus connected to the preceding one of Hephaestus and Athena. The last two showed Odysseus 
abandoning his feigned madness when Palamedes threatened his son, and Medea killing her 
children; thus the loving father hastening to save his son from death is contrasted to the 
passionate Medea who murders her own children. Finally, a contrast and parallel might be 
intended between the picture of Medea’s infanticide and the matricide by Orestes on the 
opposite wall.!2° Although these connections seem to exist between the pictures, an overall 
program is not evident. 

Much more positive evidence of programmatic decoration was found by Karl Lehmann in 
the paintings described by Philostratus,!*4 a Greek orator writing not long after Lucian, who 
visited a “Villa by the Sea’’!*? near Naples and gave a discourse on the pictures that he saw 
there. Unlike Lucian, Philostratus does not mention the sequence of the pictures on the walls, 
so the perception of programmatic relationships between them is much more difficult. Indeed, 
no one prior to Lehmann considered the possibility that the original order of the pictures is 
visible through the disorder of Philostratus’ descriptions,!*° and in fact it has been denied by 
many scholars in the past that the orator even saw real paintings.!* Philostratus refers to the 


Lehmann, “The Imagines of the Elder Philostratus,” Art Bulletin, XXIII, 1941, pp. 16-44. The paintings might well 
have been commissioned as a group for this room, whether they were executed as independent panel pictures or 
as frescoes. Lucian gives no indication as to the medium—he speaks only of ypéuyata (para. 9) though Harmon 
chooses to translate this as “frescoes.” 

120 There might also be a connection of the picture of Medea to that of Athena and Hephaestus on the same 
wall: Athena’s maidenly flight is contrasted to the passionate jealousy of Medea. Athena takes Erichthonius, the 
offspring of Hephaestus’ ardor, though not her child, into her care; in contrast, Medea murders children that are 
really hers: the motherly non-mother and the non-motherly mother. 

The third picture on the right wall is the only one that seems to have no connection with another: Apollo with 
his son and oracle at Didyma, Branchos, who plays with a rabbit. The picture differs from the others in its idyllic 
tone, which is noticed by Lucian who speaks of the preceding subject (murder of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra) as 
a righteous deed, whereas “‘Next is a handsome god and a pretty boy, a scene of fond foolery.” (The Hail, 24). 

121 Lehmann, op. cit., supra n. 119. 

122 “Villa by the Sea” is my own designation, necessitated by the frequency with which I will be referring to 
the paintings which Philostratus saw in his host’s villa. 

123 The same technique was used by Paul Friedlander, Spatantiker Gemaldez yklus in Gaza, das Prokopios von 
Gaza tgpaors tixovas, Vatican City, 1939 (Studi e testi, 89), p. 102, to argue that Procopius described paintings 
which he actually saw. “Since the order of the paintings on the wall can be perceived even though Procopius does 
not specify the arrangement, it proves that it was not a construction of his imagination.” 

124 Lehmann, “Imagines’”’ (op. cit., supra n. 119), p. 16f. for reference to the controversy over the authenticity 
of the Imagines—that is, whether they were descriptions of actual paintings or not. See also the history of the 
dispute in Albin Lesky, “Bildwerk und Deutung bei Philostrat und Homer,” Hermes, LXXV, 1940, p. 38f. 
Lesky examines the two-fold character of the Imagines—description and learned elaboration or commentary. The 
last general study was the dissertation by Fritz Steinmann, Newe Studien zu den Gemdldebeschreibungen des alteren 
Philostratus, Ziitich, 1914. Steinmann treated the problem of the attribution of the Jmagines, and the other writings 
which have come down to us under the name of Philostratus, to the several authors with this name. He discussed 
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pictures as pinakes—panel pictures—set into the walls, “paintings which I thought had been 
collected with real judgement, for they exhibited the skill of very many painters.” Thus it 
would seem to have been a pinacotheca such as Vitruvius had recommended should be part of a 
noble villa.!%6 It is likely however, that Philostratus was making a generalization that was not 
entirely true. Some of the pictures may have been “collected,” but it is probable that others were 
created for their specific role in a program.!”? 

Since Philostratus’ descriptions have become a primary source of knowledge of post- 
Pompeian Roman painting and particularly domestic programmatic decoration, it is necessary 
to go into the character of the programs found there in greater detail. The paintings in each room 
express a different governing idea. For full appreciation of each I refer the reader to Lehmann’s 
article, but for the purposes of this discussion I will outline the five programs. 

The “Room of the Rivers”!8 contained paintings drawn from epic, mythology and the 
personification of natural phenomena. They represented both a geographical concept—the 
rivers and sources of the four parts of the world (Asia, Africa, Greece and the West)—and one 
of natural philosophy: the fight between the elements of fire and water in the picture of 
Hephaestus scorching the Scamander (Imagines, 1,1), the fertilizing power of a great river, the 
Nile, with “Dwarfs” personifying its degrees of rise (1,5), the relation between the sea and a 
spring in the love of Poseidon and Amymone at the mouth of the river Inachus (1,8), again the 
conflict of fire and water when Phaeton, son of the sun, dies in the waters of the Eridanus (1,11). 


the rhetorical style of the descriptions, and the dependence on literary sources. Also included in this primarily 
philological study is a chapter on parallels of the individual paintings to extant monuments, and a discussion of 
the element of continous narrative in some of the paintings. Mau-Matz, Katalog der Bibliothek des Deutschen Ar- 
chaologischen Instituts in Rom, Berlin, 1932, II, 1, p. 481 gives a convenient chronological list of literature on the 
Imagines, wp to Steinmann’s dissertation. Not included, however, is the study by Auguste Bougot, Philostrate 
l’Ancien: une galerie de soixantequatre tableaux; introduction, traduction et commentaire, Paris, 1881. This is a very 
useful book as it postdates the main nineteenth century discussions of the Imagines and gives a critical biblio- 
graphy with detailed summaries, and discusses the opposing opinions of Karl Friedrichs and Heinrich Brunn, 
which had been put forth in the following publications: Karl Friedrichs, Die Philostratischen Bilder, Erlangen, 
1860; Heinrich Brunn, “‘Die Philostratischen Gemilde gegen K. Friedrichs verteidigt,” Newe Jabrbicher fiir 
Philologie und Paedagogik, Neue Folge, Suppl., IV, 1861, pp. 179-301; Friedrichs, ‘“Nachtragliches zu den Philo- 
stratischen Bildern,” sbid., Suppl. V, 1864, pp. 134-181; Brunn, “Zweite Verteidigung der Philostratischen Ge- 
milde,” ibid., Suppl., XVII, 1871, pp. 1-33, 81-105. 

Between Steinmann’s dissertation and the articles by Lesky and Lehmann, there was only one other article 
treating the Imagines, and that a study of the Pompeian representations of one of the subjects described by 
Philostratus, concluding that every element in the latter can be compared to some example of the former: Maria 
Camaggio, “‘Le Immagini filostratee e la pittura pompeiana: Il quadro di Dedalo e Pasifae,” Historia, IV, 1930, 
pp. 481-506. 

125 Imagines, 1, preface. Philostratus, Imagines... with an English translation by Arthur Fairbanks, London and 
New York, 1931 (Loeb Classical Library), p. 7. 

226 Albert William Van Buren, “‘Pinacothecae,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XXV, 1938, p. 70 ff. 
An amusing error as to the character of the building is made in a recent popular book on Roman painting: the 
flourishing of large schools of painters in Naples “‘is evidenced by the fact that the orator Philostratus (in the 
second century of the Empire) thought fit to draw up a catalogue-raisonné of the numerous pictures on view at the 
civic picture-gallery (Pinacotheca) of Naples.” Amadeo Maiuri, Roman Painting, (Geneva, 1953), (The Great 
Centuries of Painting), p. 68. 

127 Lehmann, “‘Imagines,” p. 41. 

128 Ibid., p. 36 ff. Diagrams of the hypothesized arrangement of the paintings in each room are given in Leh- 
mann’s article. 
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The “Room of Dionysus”!*® contains a cycle of his life and his blessings: his birth (1,14), the 
elevation of a mortal, Ariadne, to immortality through the love of the god (1,15), the punishment 
of the non-believing Pentheus (1,18), and the trespassing Tyrrhenian pirates (1,19), the joy of 
the Andrians in his blessing of wine (I,25), and the victory of the young hunter who may be 
Dionysus himself (1,28). 

The “Room of Aphrodite”™ celebrates her birth (II,1), and represents different aspects of the 
realm of Aphrodite in other pictures: the love of Critheis for the river Meles (11,8), the tragic 
loves and the deaths of Pantheia and Cassandra (II,9 and 10), the punishment of the non-lover 
Hippolytus (11,4) with another non-lover represented in the painting called Rhodogoune 
(II,5).132 

The “Room of the Primitive World’! contains pictures with the common idea of the sea, 
the activities of Poseidon and the origin of land formations. Poseidon hurling his trident at Ajax, 
creates the Gyraean archipelago (11,13). In Thessaly Poseidon’s trident cuts a river valley 
through the mountains (11,14). He is seen again in I1,16 creating a harbour on the Isthmus of 
Corinth, while in the same picture a religious cult is established. Another aspect of early civili- 
zation is represented by the voyage of the Argo (II,15) and to these are contrasted pictures of the 
shaggy Cyclop Polyphemus (11,18) and a likewise uncivilized barbarian whom Philostratus 
identifies as Phorbas (II,19).1*° The main painting in this room is of islands, the Fortunate 
Islands, as Lehmann shows, where life is still in the golden age. 

The “Room of Heracles’! shows an unusual cycle of his deeds. In one picture (II,24) he has 
killed the ox of Theodamas, who curses him for the unprovoked injury. This brutal picture of 
Heracles is contrasted with another (11,25) in which he has just killed the man-eating mares of 
Diomedes and now tenderly mourns the death of his favorite Abderus. In the remaining scenes he 
slyly begs to receive Atlas’ burden (II,20), kills Antaeus (II,21), and sleeps in exhaustion from 
his labors (11,22), at the mercy of the pygmies, while in the last (11,23), a victim of insanity, 
he kills his own children.1* 

The simplicity of the unifying ideas is noteworthy in three of the rooms: the life cycle of a 
single god in the “Room of Dionysus,” of a hero in the “Room of Heracles,” and illustrations 
of the domain of a goddess in the “Room of Aphrodite.” The other two rooms do not have as 


129 Tbid., p. 33 ff. 

190 Thid., p. 31 ff. 

131 [bid., p. 31, 1. 43 discusses the possibility of a different identification of the heroine as the Amazon Hippo- 
lyte, who would likewise represent a non-lover who met a tragic end, and being the mother of Hippolytus, the 
relation of the two paintings on one wall would be even closer. 

182 Ibid., p. 25 ff. 

133 Philostratus’ identification of the subject as Apollo fighting Phorbas may not have been correct, but the role 
of the picture in representing uncivilized men would be the same. Ibid., p. 25. 

14 Tbid., p. 27 ff. 

135 Tbid., p. 21 ff. 

196 The fact that Philostratus ignores the chronological order of the deeds in the order of his descriptions, as 
Lehmann points out, ibid., p. 22f., has a parallel in Procopius’ description in reverse order of the series of paint- 
ings of the deeds of Theseus. Friedlander, Spatantiker Gemaldez yklus in Gaza (op. cit., supra, n. 123), pp. 37 and 
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simple a controlling idea as “biography” or “realm”; they are more contrived, sophisticated 
programs whose ideas go beyond what can be symbolized by one deity, but they are nonetheless 
compact programs. 


III. COMPARISON OF PROGRAMMATIC DECORATION IN POMPEII WITH EARLIER AND LATER PRACTICES 


The programs used in the decoration of Pompeian houses are quite different in character and 
function from those painted in the Greek porticoes and temples. The practice of cyclical 
decoration continues, but the purpose has changed. We saw that the Greek programs glorified 
the state through use of historical scenes or mythological ones that were either allegorically 
related to the present, or were actually considered to be prototypes of contemporary history. 
Such political programs were fully exploited for the glory of the Roman state too, in the 
sculptural decoration of public monuments and even in series of coins.’*” But the paintings in 
Roman houses lack this political motivation and the Greek myths which form the subject matter 
certainly had not retained the immediacy of being considered historical or religious truths.18 
Historical scenes are very rare in Pompeii, and there are only two representing a contemporary 
battle such as were painted in Greece, however, unlike the Greek examples it is in the tradition 


137 See supra, n. 103. 

138 Hinks, Myth and Allegory in Ancient Art, p. 58. 

139 Cf, Ludwig Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Leipzig, c. 1929, p. 43f. One of the representations of a 
contemporary battle dates from the struggles preceding the Roman conquest of Pompeii and is in the popular 
style of lararia and street paintings in contrast to the more polished style of usual house decoration. It is found 
on the right wall of the entrance passage to the Casa del Sacerdos Amandus (I, 7, 7 (a)). Amadeo Maiuri, Le pitture 
delle case di “‘M. Fabius Amandio”’ del “Sacerdos Amandus” e di “P. Cornelius Teges’’ Reg. I, Ins. 7, Rome, 1938 
(Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti in Italia, III, 2), fig. 5a and b. 

The second is the well-known representation of the riot between the Pompeians and Nolans in the amphithe- 
ater (I, 3, 23). I do not mean to include as historical subjects the genre scenes of daily life that occur frequently 
in Campanian painting. 

The only Campanian painting of probable historical subject, other than the popular genre paintings referred 
to above, is the painting No. 1385 in Helbig’s Wandgemalde from the Casa del Imperatore Giuseppe II (VIII, 2, 
38-39). It was identified as an incident that occured during the Second Punic War: the death of Sophonisba, the 
daughter of the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal, in the presence of the victorious Roman Scipio and his Carthagin- 
ian ally Masinissa. This romanticized story is related by Livy (Book 30, 12 and 15). The original context of this 
painting is unknown. A variant of this same composition was recently found in I, 10, 7 (8), described by Miss 
Elia (Notizie degli Scavi, 1934, pp. 282-285, fig. 9 on p. 283). It is regrettable that the pendants to this painting, 
on the east and west walls, were destroyed as it would have been interesting to know if the three pictures formed 
a program of historical nature. Miss Elia has now reinterpreted both pictures as representing an historical event 
almost contemporary with the earlier of these (that in the Casa de/ Imperatore Giuseppe II), namely the death of 
Cleopatra: Olga Elia, “‘La tradizione della morte di Cleopatra nella pittura pompeiana,” Rendiconti della Reale 
Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere ed Arti, N. S. XXX, 1955 (1956), pp. 153-157. 

The subject of the picture No. 1401 in Helbig’s Wandgemdlde in the Casa del Citarista, 1, 4, 5 (20), is assumed 
to be historical and has been interpreted as Croesus before Cyrus; however the identification is uncertain. Miss 
Elia objects to making an historical interpretation in this case simply on the basis of the rarity of such scenes in 
Pompeii: Olga Elia, Le pitture della ‘Casa del Citarista,” Rome, [1937] (Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti 
in Italia, III, 1), p. 8. With the uncertain identification of another of the three paintings in this room, the “‘Leda- 
Nemesis,” the program defies interpretation, though see Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 111. 

There is one program that might be of political (as distinct from historical) intent. That is in the “‘Sala degli 
Elefanti” in the Casa del Larario Iliaco (I, 6, 4 (f)) where according to Schefold’s suggestion, Lycophron is re- 
presented prophesying the future glory and power of Rome (Die Wande Pompejis, p. 23£.). If a new study of this 
room should bear out Schefold’s briefly made suggestion, it would be a most unusual program in Pompeii—a 
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of popular art. The hero of Roman national mythology, Aeneas, is represented, but mostly 
within the context of the Trojan epic and there is no indication except in one instance that he is 
singled out, in the Vergilian manner, as an ancestor of the Roman ruling house. 

The paintings in a large portion of the rooms in Pompeii are unified in a way that appears 
superficial in comparison to the political and moral tone of the Greek programs. The compo- 
sitional parallels, such as those in the Casa de/ Poeta Tragico (V1, 8, 3 (7)) which Trendelenburg 
analyzed are painter’s puns—playing with motives as a writer plays with words."! The parallels 
of situation such as the combination of Odysseus and Circe with Achilles and the daughters of 
Lycomedes (Casa di Modesto, V1, 5, 13 (2); figs. ¢ A-C) are not profound programs.“ However 
this method of pairing pictures is not limited to “frivolous” Pompeian painting—Polygnotus 
used it in the pendants which Pausanias saw in the Pénacotheca on the Acropolis, particularly in 
the pair with Achilles with the daughters of Lycomedes and Odysseus with Nausicaa and her 
maidens (cf. supra, n. 57). 


program of national glory approaching the political character of the Greek programs. One wonders why it was 
painted in this private house in Pompeii; one would be impelled to seek an unusual proprietor, as della Corte was 
in hypothesizing that the house belonged to the poet Lucretius (although this particular theory has not been 
accepted). Matteo della Corte, “L’educazione di Alessandro Magno nell’enciclopedia aristotelica di un trittico 
megalographico di Pompei del II stile,” Ramische Mitteilungen, LVI1, 1942, pp. 31-77. Phyllis Lehmann rejects 
his interpretation as fanciful: Phyllis W. Lehmann, Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Cambridge (Mass.), 1953, p. 80, n. 209. 

140 For the representations of Aeneas see Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, index p. 366, “‘Aineias.” See also sbid., 
p. 368, “Dido.” Romulus and Remus with the wolf were represented only once, in an isolated picture in the 
Casa di Romolo e Remo, VII, 2, 10 (n). The one case where Aeneas, fleeing with Anchises and Ascanius, is associated 
with a legendary figure of specifically Roman history—Romulus, who carries a trophy—is in the picture at the 
entrance of the shop of the fuller Fabius (IX, 13, 5). See Vittorio Spinazzola, Pompeii alla luce degli seavi nuovi di 
via dell’ Abbondanza (anni 1910-1923), Rome, 1953, I, pp. 151-155. Statues of the same two heroes were paired 
in niches in the market of the fullers built by Eumachia, according to the preserved inscriptions (sbid., p. 152). 

Helbig, seeking to establish that Campanian painting reflects Hellenistic art, pointed out the rarity of scenes 
taken from contemporary Latin epic, the only example being Aeneas Wounded in the Casa di Sirico (VII, 1, 25 
and 47 (8)); Helbig, Untersuchungen, pp. 4, 6, 89, 115, 116, 346. 

141 The three pictures represented Ariadne abandoned, Aphrodite fishing, and Narcissus. Trendelenburg de- 
scribes the parallels thus: “Each of the three figures sits on a rock by water, each is draped from the lap down, 
sits with one hand on the seat, looking at the water. Narcissus’ feminine body and coloring are like that of the 
two other figures. Each is accompanied by an Eros. Each is alone by the water. This is sufficiently motivated by 
the composition, but also expresses an inner contrast as the loneliness springs from different reasons—Aphrodite 
willingly seeks a harmless game, Narcissus willingly sits alone with his self-destroying egotism, while Ariadne’s 
solitude is constrained, though temporary.” Adolf Trendelenburg, “Die Gegenstiicke in der campanischen Wand- 
malerei,” Archdologische Zeitung, XXXIV, 1876, p. 3f. 

M2 The wall had three groups: Odysseus threatening Circe and Deidameia endeavoring to detain Achilles on 
Scyros, plus a group of three unidentified figures, probably companions of Deidameia. The first two are beginning 
and ending episodes peripheral to the story of Troy, and are related by Odysseus’ role in both stories, but the 
Achilles scene here is not his revealment by the trick of Odysseus, but rather the love motive—of Deidameia 
pleading with him not to leave her. The ancient spectator looking at the picture of Odysseus threatening Circe 
knew that the very next lines in the Odyssey following this moment tell how Circe saved herself from the sword 
by saying. .”". come, put up thy sword in its sheath, and let us two then go up into my bed, that couched together 
in love we may put trust in each other,” and in fact Odysseus continued to accept her hospitality for a year. 
(Homer, The Odyssey, with an English translation by A. T. Murray, London, 1919 (Loeb Classical Library), X, 
333-335). There is a perfect parallel in Deidameia attempting to persuade Achilles not to take up his manly 
duties, but to stay in the court of her father where he had been leading a soft, effeminate life, and Circe inducing 
Odysseus to accept her hospitality and personal charms, to the neglect of his duty. 
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While political programs would seem less appropriate to domestic decoration than to public 
buildings, religious ideas touch private life more closely. Both the monumental and the literary 
documents of domestic painting in the Roman period indicate that the decoration, consciously 
or not, was organized in programs embodying religious concepts. The interest in the myths of 
the gods in Pompeii is usually on a secular and literary level, rather than an overtly religious one 
(cf. supra, p. 41ff.). Nonetheless these preserved programs of the first century and the lost 
paintings of the second century a.p. which Philostratus described show a continuity of basic 
ideas which to us is amazing for having been unsuspected. The points in common may now be 
examined and summarized. 


Very few rooms in Pompeii are directly comparable to the Philostratan programs. The reason 
for this is probably a change in scope: more complex and profound ideas lie behind the later 
programs. However, just as the “Villa by the Sea” must have been an exceptional one in its day 
in the ideological and artistic richness of its decoration, so it is in the larger and richer houses of 
Pompeii that the closest comparisons can be found. 

Two gods in particular are recurrent in Pompeii—Dionysus and Aphrodite. Of the 277 rooms 
analyzed in the author’s dissertation, the programs of 185, or two-thirds, are centered on 
Dionysus and Aphrodite and the representations of their domains. The continued preoc- 
cupation with these two deities in the next century is seen in Philostratus’ descriptions of the 
pictures in the “Villa by the Sea” where one of the five rooms was devoted to Dionysus and 
another to Aphrodite. 

An excellent Pompeian parallel to the “Room of Dionysus” was drawn by Karl Lehmann: 
the moralizing combination of paintings in the triclinitum of the House of Marcus Lucretius 
(IX, 3, 5 (16); figs. 5 A-I). The three main pictures do not present the usual narrative cycle of 
Dionysus. Instead the power of the god and his triumph over opponents is represented both 
actually and symbolically. It is truly a religious program, like that in the Temple of Dionysus at 
Athens (see supra, p. 53f.). To express this program two paintings were selected from outside the 
standard Campanian repertory—the triumphal procession of the infant Dionysus and the god 
erecting a trophy over a defeated enemy. The third painting, of Heracles and Omphale, is a 
common theme in Pompeii, but the role given to it in this program is exceptional, as is the 
artistic merit of the composition. The combination of unusual iconography and superior artistic 
quality makes these pendants an outstanding example of programmatic painting of the type 
found in Philostratus’ descriptions. Furthermore, this grand and monumental program has a 
unique multiplicity of expression: the small side panels embody the various dramatic arts which 


143 Some rooms are devoted just to one or the other, but in more cases their realms overlap and for this reason 
both are included in the same total. 

144 Lehmann, “Imagines,” p. 43. 

14° The north (left) wall with Dionysus erecting a trophy had no picture to the right because of the interruption 
of the window. The entrance wall (west) had only one picture. The arrangement of the pictures is described by 
Fausto Niccolini, Le case ed i monumenti di Pompei, Naples, 1854-1896, I, ““Casa di M. Lucrezio”, p. 15. Trende- 
enburg, op. cit., p. 48, n. 141, discussed the formal and intellectual unity of this Dionysiac cycle. Schefold, Pom- 
pejanische Malerei, p. 132, speaks of this room as “convincing” proof that Bacchic motifs indicate apotheosis. 
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are under the protection of Dionysus. There is no indication in Philostratus’ Imagines of such 
a degree of unity of the main pictures with the subsidiary decoration. 

The theme of divine reward and punishment seen in both the “Room of Dionysus” and the 
“Room of Aphrodite” is paralleled by a similar moralizing tendency in Pompeian painting. This 
tendency can be perceived in the selection of pendants of heroes and offenders against the gods 
in a number of rooms decorated in the Third Style. Further, the Fourth Style “Room of Ixion” 
in the Casa dei Vettii (V1, 15, 1 (p); figs. 6 A-C) contrasts the punishment of two who sinned in 
love with the fortune of Ariadne who was loved and immortalized by Dionysus. Likewise the 
“Theban Room” in the same house (n) contrasts the prowess of the infant Heracles—victorious 
over the snakes, with the eagle of Zeus symbolizing his divine protector—with the two scenes 
of punishment of Dirke and Pentheus (figs. 2 A-C). Pentheus punished for his refusal to accept 
the god Dionysus was, incidentally, the subject of one of the two punishment scenes in the 
“Room of Dionysus” in the villa visited by Philostratus. Another disbeliever who will be 
punished for his repulsion of the god, is found in the House of Gavius Rufus (VII, 2, 16 (u); 
figs. 7 A-B): Lycurgus. He does not figure in the “Room of Dionysus” in the “Villa by the Sea”’; 
however he is symbolically perfectly parallel to the punished Pentheus, and indeed the two were 
combined long before in the Temple of Dionysus in Athens (cf. supra p. 53f.). The subject 
actually is the sin prior to the punishment: Lycurgus attacking a Maenad, and forcing Dionysus 
to flee his realm. The uniqueness of this theme in Pompeii makes it even more conspicuous as an 
example of the deliberate selection of pendants.™ Like the victory of Dionysus painted in the 
House of Marcus Lucretius and the representation of his mysteries in the l//a dei Misteri, one 
suspects that the religious emphasis is stronger in this room than in the normal Pompeian 
narrative cycles. It is the suffering of the god himself that is represented here—the persecution 
of the triumphant god by a mortal who will be punished for his disbelief. 


While no one room in Pompeii presents as complex a program devoted to Aphrodite as was 
seen in the villa of Philostratus’ host, the combination of her image with pairs of lovers is so 
common as to suggest a continuing tradition. 

The emphasis on tragic love in the room “c” in the Casa di Iasone (UX, 5, 18; figs. 3 A-C) 
dubbed by Schefold the “House of Fateful Love,” has a strong parallel to the pictures of 
Cassandra and Pantheia in the “Room of Aphrodite” of the “Villa by the Sea”. The idyllic tone 


The possibility that the main and subsidiary paintings were not contemporaneous in execution does not affect 
the character of the whole as a program. Lady Mabel Gabriel holds the unpublished conviction that the break in 
the plaster around the one painting which remains én sitw (Dionysus erecting a trophy) indicates that the three 
central pictures were inserted into the surrounding decoration which was executed at an earlier period, just as the 
paintings in an exedra of the Casa de/ Citarista (1, 4, 5 (35)) were executed independently of the decorative system, 
according to Miss Elia’s observations. Olga Elia, Le Pitture della “‘Casa del Citarista,” Rome, 1937 (Monumenti 
della pittura antica scoperti in Italia, III, 1), p. 19. Cf. Mabel M. Gabriel, Masters of Campanian Painting, New 
York, 1952, p. §1. 

46 Lehmann, “IJmagines,” p. 36. This question will be dealt with further infra, p. 76f. 

447 The subject of Lycurgus and the Maenad is also found in the Casa della Regina Margherita (V, 2, 1 (t)) but 
in a different kind of program—combined with Ariadne abandoned, and Narcissus who is frequently found in 
such a Dionysiac program. 
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of most Pompeian representations of pairs of lovers is found in another painting in this last 
mentioned room, that of Critheis and Meles. Further, the two scenes of non-lovers, Hippolytus 
and “Rhodogoune” (or Hippolyte) go back to a common theme in Pompeian painting: the 
Artemisian-Aphrodisian antithesis. The moral concepts implied in the “Room of Aphrodite”— 
with the hymn in her honor, the suffering endured for love, the punishment of the non-lover 
who prefers Artemis to Aphrodite, and the joy of two lovers—are absent from the simple 
Pompeian programs which contrast the realms of Artemis and Aphrodite. The Dionysiac 
themes had better parallels to this idea of divine reward and punishment, but Aphrodite did 
figure in one twice-repeated program of judgement and retribution—that in which Hesperus’ 
challenge to Venus was combined with Marsyas’ contest with Apollo. These stories, of un- 
mistakable moralizing intent, are found in the small room opening off the garden in the Casa di 
Apolline (V1, 7, 23 (g)) and also, in a less ambitious scheme, in a triclinium of the Domus Epidi 
Rwfi (IX, 1, 20 (20)). 


One type of programmatic decoration frequent in Pompeii—that based on the Trojan epic—is 
absent in Philostratus’ descriptions. There is no parallel to the cycles in the Howse of Loreius 
Tiburtinus (II, 2, 2-5 (h); fig. &) or the House of the Cryptoporticus (1, 6, 2-4) or the Temple of 
Apollo (VII, 7, 1 (portico)) where successive episodes of the story of Troy were illustrated. 
There were isolated scenes from the Trojan, and also Theban cycle, in the “Villa by the Sea,” 
but they were presumably in a secondary position, and they seem to have been selected as 
compositional or thematic counterparts to other pictures to which they were not related in a 
narrative sense.!48 However, as in Pompeii, where the “small cycles” centering on Achilles 
were more common than the full Trojan epic, so the “Villa by the Sea” had its room devoted to 
the bios of a hero: Heracles. 

The “Room of Heracles” as a biographical cycle finds predecessors in Pompeii in these rooms 
devoted to Achilles, and to other heroes such as Bellerophon and Perseus. Heracles is frequently 
represented in Pompeii—freeing Hesione, or punishing Nessus for his attack on Deianeira, or 
most often, as handmaid to Omphale—but he is only exceptionally made the subject of a cycle, 
as in the House of Loreius Tiburtinus (11, 2, 2-5 (h)}; fig. &) where the larger frieze represents his 
fight with the Trojan king Laomedon, and his death. Furthermore, moral implications are 
present in the later cycle of the “Villa by the Sea” that are absent in the more heroic Campanian 
biographical programs. This may well be due to a new interpretation of the myth reflecting the 
speculation of a particular sect, which remains unknown to us, growing out of the less serene 
religious preoccupations of the following century, as Lehmann suggested. The fact that the 

M48 Tn the “Room of the Rivers” the painting of the death of Memnon (I, 7), which is assumed to have been 
part of a secondary cycle on the upper part of the wall (Lehmann, “‘Imagines,” p. 36 ff.), was related to the death 
of Menoeceus at the walls of Thebes (I, 4) in that both concern the death of a youthful hero, and the latter was 
related to the picture of Amphion (I, 10) who charms the stones to form those same walls of Thebes. 

In the “Room of Aphrodite”’ the picture of the Greeks mourning Antilochus, who died nobly sacrificing him- 
self to protect his father, (II, 7), was paralleled to the picture of the death of the athlete Arrichion (II, 6) who was 


represented as victorious in death and surrounded, not by mourners, but by the still cheering spectators. 
149 Lehmann, “‘Imagines,” p. 23f. 
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episodes represented are not part of the iconographic tradition seen in Pompeii, may indeed 
indicate that they were represented according to the requirements of a newly conceived program. 


The unusual subjects are even more striking in the remaining two rooms of the second 
century “Villa by the Sea” where very few of the scenes belong to the earlier repertory of 
Campanian painters. 

In the “Room of the Rivers” only one of the main pictures uses a scene also found in Pompeian 
decoration—that of Poseidon and Amymone (Imagines, I, 8). The other pictures do, however, 
have parallels elsewhere; the picture of the Nile with the “Dwarfs” personifying the degrees of 
its fertilizing flood (I, 5) is related to several similar representations—the statue in the Vatican,! 
and the mosaic in the V#//a de/ Nilo at Leptis Magna.*! Compare too the Antioch mosaic with 
the personification of the earth (Ge) and the bountiful crops (Karpoi).? The scene of Hephaestus 
scorching the Scamander illustrates a passage in the I/ad, and is found in later manuscript 
illustration.’ Finally, the scene of the fall of Phaeton is found not in Pompeian painting, but 
on sarcophagi of the following century. Here the allegorical reference to the end of the world is 
quite clear. It is of particular interest that the scene, previously foreign to the repertory of 
non-funeral decorative arts, should figure in the program of the “Room of the Rivers,” and it 
is an indication that in this later period domestic decoration admits interpretation in terms of 
apotheosis and afterlife, which is not permissible in the earlier art of Pompeii. 

Though these parallels to the main scenes in the “Room of the Rivers” can be found, the 
paintings appear to have been combined in response to a program that itself has very little 
parallel in earlier programmatic decoration. Only in a very modest way does the tablinum in 
the Domus Cornelia (VIII, 4, 15 (d)) prefigure the “Room of the Rivers,” with its two paintings 
illustrating the myth of the titular god of Pompeii’s local river, the Sarno. Our ignorance of 
the myth itself may conceal a greater significance than is visible in the program, but it is of 
course much more limited in scope than the cosmic concept of the rivers of the four parts of the 
world and the interaction of forces of nature in the later “Room of the Rivers”’. 

150 Walther Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, Berlin, 1903-1956, I, No. 109, pl. 18. 

151 The mosaic does not represent the Nile reclining with the boys symbolizing the mhyeis disporting around 
and over him as in the Vatican statue. Instead he reclines on the back of a hippopotamus which is led by a gar- 
and rope held by the boys. Giacomo Guidi, “‘La Villa del Nilo,” Africa Italiana, 1933, pp. 1-56, esp. fig. 3 on p. 6. 

182 Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements, Princeton, 1947, p. 263f., Pl. 62, with comparisons to the other 
occurences of Terra Mater, and the Vi//a de/ Nilo mosaic. Bibliography, p. 264. 

453 In the Ambrosian Iliad. See Ranuccio Bianchi-Bandinelli, Hellenistic Byzantine Miniatures of the Iliad 
(Ilias Ambrosiana), Olten, 1955, pp. 81, 108f. and fig. 148. 

154 Carl Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Berlin, 1897-1939, III, 3, pl. 108-115. Franz Cumont, Recherches 
sur le symbolisme funéraire des Romains, Paris, 1942, p. 17: ““Nous savions depuis longtemps que les Stoiciens 
avaient reconnu dans les récits mythiques du déluge de Deucalion et de la course de Phaéthon, qui incendie la 
terre avant d’étre frappé lui-méme par la foudre de Zeus, l’image du cataclysme qui a ravagé et de la conflagration 
qui doit détruire notre terre, dans cette vie éternelle du grand Tout, ot |’eau et le feu prédominent alternativement 
au bout de chaque période cosmique.” The myth was also incorporated into the Mithraic mysteries (/bid.; cf. 


also p. 74f.). Lehmann had previously noted the Stoic influences in the “Room of the Rivers” with the fight 
between the elements (“‘Imagines,” p. 43). 


155 Drawings after these destroyed paintings were reproduced in Wolfgang Helbig, XXII] Tafe/n zu dem Werke 
Wandgemalde der vom Vesuv verschitteten Stadte Campaniens, Leipzig, 1868, pls. Xla-XII. 
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Likewise the “Room of the Primitive World” is without parallel in its basic concept. One of 
the scenes, of Polyphemus and Galatea (II, 18), is not new and there is a tendency observable in 
some cases in Pompeii to illustrate contrasts of the primitive and the civilized state of men, 
but the program itself and particularly its key painting, the “Fortunate Islands,” seem to have 
been new creations going far beyond the programmatic interests of Pompeian decorators.” 


There is another aspect of the evidence gleaned from Philostratus’ descriptions which may 
bear comparison to programmatic practices observable in Pompeii. That is the possibility that 
programs might have found expression not just in single rooms, but in several, or in a whole 
house. 

Struck with the religious or philosophical character of the complexes of paintings described 
by Philostratus, Dr. Lehmann suggested that the tenets of some philosophical school might have 
controlled the decoration of all five rooms.%* It would be interesting to know if there is any 
precedent visible in Pompeii for the extension of a program to more than one room. 

At first glance, one would doubt that there is such a precedent. While practically all rooms in 
Pompeii which have a combination of mythological scenes, show a connection between the 
paintings, this connection seldom reflects a profound idea—teligious or philosophical—which 
would lead one to seek a unifying idea in the decoration of the whole house. Schefold argues 
that a religious and intellectual unity does exist throughout, expressing the householder’s 
reverence for the gods or reflecting his culture and educated interests—succinctly described as 
“Das Haus als Heiligtum” and “Das Haus als Museion.”® Be that as it may, such general 
concepts are not equivalent to conscious programs, and when Schefold does discuss the relation 
between the different parts of the decoration in a particular house, the House of Loreius Tiburtinus 
(II, 2, 2-5), I find the unity exaggerated.!© If there is any unity, it might be in the repetition of 
the painted and sculptural representations of one goddess, Artemis.!*! 

156 Such as in the representation of elaborate architectural features in scenes that are themselves properly idyllic 
or wild: the paintings of Polyphemus and Galatea, and Heracles freeing Prometheus in the Casa dei Capitelli 
Colorati, VII, 4, 51 and 31 (1); or the combination of a wild hunt scene, a rustic sanctuary and a painting of 
Polyphemus and Galatea in a highly civilized landscape in the Casa della Caccia Antica, Vi, 4, 48 (12). See 
Thompson, Programmatic Painting in Pompeii, p. 197 ff. 

157 Lehmann pointed out the significance of the lack of parallels to the most important paintings in each room 
of the “Villa by the Sea”: “‘... they do not lack the background of an iconographic tradition purely by chance. 
These are all very outstanding pictures, and they were created to emphasize the central idea of their respective 
cycles.” “Imagines,” p. 42. 

158 Thid., p. 43. 

1589 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, pp. 34 ff. and 44 ff. 

160 Describing the components thus (ébid., pp. 150-151): 

(h) Main room with the I/iad and Heracles friezes: “Der Sinn des Ganzen ist Bildung und Feier stoischen 
Heldentums, das zu den Géttern erhebt.” 

(i) Orpheus charming the animals and Aphrodite riding on a sea shell (on the exterior wall of ‘h’): “Wie die 
Helden die Laster bezwungen, so besanftigt Orpheus die wilden Elemente des Landes und Venus des Meeres.”’ 

(1) Artemis and Acteon, and Artemis and Apollo (in the lower level of the Nymphaeum): “‘Es ist das uns wohl- 
bekannte Motiv des seligen Liebestodes.” 


(Ibid.) Mask of Oceanus which forms the water spout: “Das ist nicht Spielerei, sondern bezeichnend fiir die 
kosmische Beziehung aller Elemente einer romischen Wohnung.” 
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While stories are frequently repeated in several rooms in the same house, they are found in 
different combinations which seem to have no overall unity.! The repetition is probably due to 


He next speaks of the statuette of Hermaphrodite, which he seems to presume was under the baldochin over 
the Euripus: “Er verbindet das Motiv des Wassers, an dem er so gerne weilt, mit dem des dionysischen Gartens.” 
According to Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli seavi nuovi di via dell’ Abbondanza (anni 1910-1923), Rome, 1953, 
I, p. 413, fig. 478 and plan opp. p. 416, the Hermaphrodite was found not in conjunction with the baldochin, but 
at the west corner of the south wall of the garden. In general, however, Dionysus and his cortege (including 
Hermaphrodite) do predominate in the sculptural decoration of gardens in their role as symbols of fecundity. See 
Pierre Grimal, Les jardins romains a la fin de la République et aux deux premiers siecles de l’Empire; essai sur le 
naturalisme romain, Paris, 1943 (Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 155), pp. 337-351. 

(f) He speaks of this room as having a trinity of Dionysus, Aphrodite and Artemis-Isis. Artemis and Acteon are 
represented outside the room flanking the door, and Dionysus and Ariadne were in the upper zone on the right 
wall, but Aphrodite is nowhere present (except, according to Schefold, through the sea creatures seen in the 
decorative details—‘‘Bewohner des Aphrodisischen Meeres”’). 

(k) Narcissus, and Pyramus and Thisbe: “BewuBt sind Jiingling und Madchen gegeniibergestellt, aber auch in 
irdische Tod und die Seligkeit im Reich der Mysteriengétter; selten sieht man so deutlich wie hier die ideelle Ein- 
heit der Verzierung von Haus und Garten.” 

It is indeed true that this house and garden interpenetrate architecturally to a degree that would be the envy of 
a modern architect, but I am sceptical of the mystical unity which Schefold sees in the house itself. 

161 The composition of Artemis spied upon by Acteon is split into two panels with almost life-size figures 
flanking the entrance to ‘f’ (Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli scavi nuovi, 1, figs. 446-447) and again in the 
nymphaeum ‘I’ where there are also two sanctuaries—of Artemis and Apollo—represented on the side walls 
(ibid., fig. 468). Further, there is a figure of Artemis, in stucco, in the pediment of the “‘tempietto” above the 
nymphaeum (/bid., fig. 464), and Spinazzola conjectures that the “‘tempietto”’ itself sheltered a statue of Artemis 
(tbid., p. 407). Finally, alluding to Artemis as goddess of the hunt, there is a large scene of hunting painted on the 
exterior wall of the “‘cella dianea-isiaca” (f), which Spinazzola identifies specifically as the hunt of Meleager and 
Atalanta, who indeed did hunt a boar which was sent by Artemis herself to ravage the countryside (/bid., p. 391f., 
fig. 444; Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, p. 53, mistakenly lists this as being on the wall ‘i’, next to Aphrodite and 
Orpheus where, it is true, there are animals, but no hunters). 

162 Repetitions of Dionysus and Ariadne (D & A): 

IX, 7, 20: 

(i) Ares and Aphrodite; D & A; Adonis (?). 

(l) D& A; Neptune and Amymone; Theseus and A. 
IX, 5, 14-16: 

(a) Heracles and Omphale (?); D & A; Europa on Bull. 

(0) Youths before a queen; D & A; Pyramus and Thisbe. 

(p) Orestes and Pylades in Tauris; Theseus and A with Minotaur. 
IX, 5, 2, Domus Uboni: 

(m) A abandoned; Heracles and Omphale. 

(e) D& A with Silenus (?); (other pictures unidentified). 
VII, 4, 4, Domus Postumiorum: 

(19) A abandoned; Phrixos on Ram. 

(28) D & A; Narcissus; Hermaphrodite. 
VI, 16, 15, Casa dell’Ara Massima: 

(F) A and Maenad; Selene and Endymion. 

(G) D& A; Selene and Endymion; Ares and Aphrodite; Heracles and two heroes. 
VI, 15, 1, Casa dei Vettii: 

(d) A abandoned; Hero and Leander. 

(p) Daedalus and Pasiphae; Punishment of Ixion; D & A. 

Repetitions of D d&- A with Aphrodite (Aph) and pairs of lovers: 

VII, 4, 51 and 31, Casa dei Capitelli Colorati: 

(g) D&A. 

(i) D & A; Sol and Rhodos. 

(e) Theseus and A; Apollo and Daphne. (?). 
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(b) Apollo and Daphne. 
(c) Apollo and Cyparissus; Perseus and Andromeda; Aph on Sea-Centaur; Ganymede. 
(h) Aph and Adonis; Sale of Erotes. 
V, 1, 18, Casa degli Epigrammi. 
(g) Aph and Adonis; Aph and Ares (probably). 
(0) Danae; Aph and Ares; Ariadne. 
(p) Artemis and Acteon; Judgement of Paris (with Aph); Polyphemus and Galatea. 
(y) (Aph & D in two of the five illustrated epigrams). 


V, 1, 26, Domus L. Cecilii Iucundi: 
(0) Judgement of Paris (with Aph); Theseus & A. 
(q) Ares and Aph; D; Maenad. 
(t) Hermaphrodite and Silenus; Narcissus; Ares and Aph, 


V, 4, 11, House of M. L. Fronto: 

(h) Ares & Aph; D& A. 

(g) Toilette of Aph; Theseus & A. 

(f) Ares & Aph; Death of Neoptolemus. 

(t) Aph fishing (?); D & Silenus; Pyramus & Thisbe. 

(v) (No repetition of D & A, or Aph, but the love motifs of Neptune & Amymone; Danae; Europa). 

VI, 9, 2, Casa di Meleagro: 

Aph is repeated in several rooms of this large and profusely decorated house; twice in the peristyle (16), with 
Ares in ‘8’, in the Judgement of Paris in ‘27’, and again with Ares in a painting whose original position in the 
house is unknown (Helbig, Wandgemalde, No. 314). 

VI, 9, 6-7, Casa dei Dioscuri: 

This house, like the preceding, is a large one, and it also is profusely decorated. Several rooms (38, 42, 43, and 
44) have simple and clearly related pendants, but no connection between the programs. The only repeated figure 
is Adonis (his birth is represented in ‘43’ and he is shown wounded in ‘44’). 

Dionysiac themes and the adventures of Perseus are repeated in: 

I, 10, 4, Casa del Menandro: 

(11) Perseus and Andromeda; Maenad and Infant D; Satyr and Eros. 

(14) Perseus and Cepheus; Perseus and Andromeda; Punishment of Dirke. 

(19) Nymph and Eros; Maenad and Faun. 

Dionysus and two scenes of poetic recitation are found in three separate rooms in: 

I, 6, 15, Casa della Regina Elena: 

(c, e and f). 

Scenes from the epic of Troy are found in different rooms in: 
VII, 1, 25 & 47, Casa di Sirico: 

(10) Construction of the walls of Troy; Heracles and Omphale; Thetis and Hephaestus. 

(8) Aeneas wounded; (two other scenes not certainly identified, but which probably also belong to the Trojan 
cycle). 

VI, 16, 7, Casa degli Amorini Dorati: 

(B) Paris on Mt. Ida (?); Achilles and Phoenix before Penthesilea. 

(G) Achilles, Briseis and Patroclus; Thetis and Hephaestus; Jason and Pelias. 

(E) Paris and Helen; Phaedra and Hippolytus (?). 

The same hero is repeated in different rooms in: 

¢, 6: 
(e) Heracles and Auge; Phrixos and Helle; Seated girl and hunter. 
(d) Pan and Maenad; Heracles and girl; Maenad and Silenus. 

IX, 1, 22, Domus Epidii Sabini: 

(t') Orpheus, Heracles and Muses; Diana and Acteon. 

(x) Heracles and Hesione; Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

(a') Heracles and Antaeus (?); other boxers, a victor and Nike. 

V, 2, 9-12: 

(q) Heracles and Hesperids; Daedalus and Icarus; Marsyas; Hippolytus in a sanctuary. 

(Il) Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

(n) Daedalus and Pasiphae; Daedalus and Pasiphae (repeated). 
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the general popularity of the subject rather than a specific program. Only in a few cases does the 
recurrence of the same theme seem to be meaningful—for instance, the Dionysiac and Aphro- 
disian subjects of the triclinium in the House of Marcus Lucretius (IX, 3, 5 (16); figs. 5 A-I) are 
repeated in the decoration of the whole house.!® The consistency of the theme in this house 
suggests a controlling idea, even though none of the decoration matches the quality of the 
paintings in the triclinium. 

The Casa del Citarista (1, 4, 5) is also an exceptional house by the number, size and high 
quality of its paintings. It surpasses in this the Howse of Marcus Lucretius where the uniform theme 
is found, but expressed in small and artistically unimportant paintings. It is like this house in the 
recurrence of Dionysiac and Aphrodisian subjects in all of the rooms.' 

The Casa del Poeta Tragico (V1, 8, 3) is small, but the excellence of the paintings in the atrium 
has made it famous. The Sacrifice of Iphigenia in the peristyle continues the atrium’s theme of 
the epic of Troy. Aphrodite, whose role was paramount in the epic, dominates the rest of the 
decoration of the house. 

The two elaborately decorated rooms in the Casa dei Vettii which are on the east side of the 
peristyle—the “Room of Ixion” and the “Theban Room” (VI, 15, 1 (p and n); figs. 2.A-C and 
6 A—C)—have a community of themes of divine reward and punishment. It would be interesting 
to know what were the subjects of the now missing main panels in the large oecus “q’ which owes 
its fame to the friezes of Erotes. However, no program determining the selection of paintings 
in all of the rooms can be perceived. 


There is a phenomenon of an adjoining oecus and cubiculum being particularly closely 
related in their decoration. It occurs twice—in the Villa dei Misteri and the Domus Obelli 


163 A glance at the list of paintings shows a great consistency of subject matter. The prothyron (1) and both 
alae (8 and 9) have scenes from the theater (cf. the paintings of the various theatrical arts in the triclinium), All of 
the other rooms adjacent to the atrium (4, 5, 6 and 7) have scenes with pairs of lovers—with figures of the cortege 
of Dionysus present in one room (6), and Aphrodite herself included in two of the rooms (6 and 7). The atrium 
itself had only architectural decoration, but the rooms adjoining the peristyle again include lovers (19 and 21), and 
in the exedra, Erotes, offspring of Aphrodite, are picking the grapes of Dionysus. 

Schefold describes a unity of theme in the secondary decorative motifs in this house, but on a mystical level 
(with Isis behind every symbol) that is difficult to accept (Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 194). 

164 Casa del Citarista, 1, 4, 5: 

(19) Sleeping Maenad. 

(20) Ares and Aphrodite; (two problematic paintings: the “‘Leda-Nemesis” and the “‘historical’’ scene). 

(21) Judgement of Paris (a victory of Aphrodite). 

(35) Orestes and Pylades in Tauris; Dionysus and Ariadne. 

(37) Aphrodite and Adonis; lo, Argus and Hermes; Endymion. 

(58) Adonis with two Erotes. 

The only room in which Bacchic or Aphrodisian themes do not appear is ‘23’ with Apollo and two musical or 
poetic contests. 

165 Casa del Poeta Tragico, V1, 8, 3: 

(7) Aphrodite fishing; Ariadne abandoned; Narcissus. 

(15) Nest of Erotes; Theseus abandons Ariadne; Artemis and Callisto. 

Only the painting of Alcestis and Admetus in the tablinum seems to lack an obvious connection to the themes of 
the rest of the decoration; however Alcestis’ sacrifice could be said to show the power of love—Aphrodite. 
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Firmi. In both of these complexes, decorated in the Second Style, religious rites seem to be 
represented. 166 

The oecus and the cubiculum ‘5’ and ‘4’ in the Vi//a dei Misteri are closely united architectural- 
ly and by their program: the oecus with the monumental frieze of the mysteries of Dionysus, 
and the adjointing cubiculum with its related figures of a dancing Satyr, the bride (or priestess), 
Silenus and a Satyr, Dionysus and Silenus, two Maenads and (probably) Ariadne. Two of the 
pinakes in the cornice represent scenes of sacrifice apparently pertaining to the Bacchic cult.'® 

Similarly the Domus Obelli Firmi (TX, 10, 1-4) has an oecus with an adjacent and communicating 
cubiculum (3 and 5) whose ceremonial and religious figures are difficult to identify but are 
probably interrelated. The central panel on the south wall represents three women evidently 
performing a sacrifice, while that on the north wall has a single female figure preserved, painted 
as if a statue on a base. A pinax on the upper part of this wall represents Aphrodite with a flying 
Eros. The ptesence of Aphrodite may indicate, as Mrs. Lehmann suggested, that the ceremonial 
scenes in the oecus, and the figures on the two cubiculum pinakes all pertain to the rites of this 
goddess. 168 

A third instance of two closely related rooms, but this time involving the atrium and a 
triclinium, is found in the Domus T. D. Pantherae (TX, 2, 16). In the atrium (d) were paintings of 
Bellerophon with Proetus and Heracles with Hesione. In the adjacent triclinium (e) were three 
pictures: Heracles and Nessus; Bellerophon and an Amazon; Bellerophon and Sthenoboia with 
the conquest of the Chimaera in the background. The two pictures of Heracles were on either 
side of the party wall between the two rooms. There is a close narrative sequence between the 
pictures with Bellerophon in the two rooms: it is the calumny of Sthenoboia which leads to the 
mission, intended to be fatal, with which Proetus is commissioning Bellerophon in the picture 
in the atrium, while the ensuing fights with the Amazon and the Chimaera are represented in the 
adjoining room. Further, Bellerophon and Heracles are related heroes in sharing Athena as 
patroness and both are represented in their contests with a beast (Heracles subduing the centaur 
Nessus, and Bellerophon killing the Chimaera). 


The uniform application of the same theme—Aphrodite, Dionysus or a hero’s adventures— 
such as one sees in the previous examples, is a simple form of an over-all program which does 
occur in Pompeii. The more complex type of unity which was hypothesized for the “Villa by 
the Sea’’!6® which would unite disparate concepts in the same philosophical system, does not seem 
to have been used. However, the paintings in the adjacent but not adjoining oecus (d) and two 


166 Maiuri pointed out the repetition of the architectural form in these houses and the Villa at Boscoreale. He did 

not extend his comparison to the unity of the decoration. Amadeo Maiuri, La Villa dei Misteri, Rome, 1931, 
» 

16? Ibid., figs. 65-69. The original isolation of the two rooms from the rest of the house was destroyed by the 
two doors that were later broken into the alcove walls of the cubiculum (ébid., p. 122). The “‘bride” is described 
by Maiuri as a priestess of the cult of Dionysus (éb/d., p. 176). For the identification as the bride who receives the 
initiation in the adjoining oecus, see Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, p. 292. 

168 Phyllis Williams Lehmann, Roman Wall Paintings from Boscoreale in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, p. 52. 
The plan of the house and the paintings in the oecus are given in Spinazzola, Pompei alla luce degli scavi nuovi, I, 
figs. 381, 397, 398, 400 and 4oz2. 169 Lehmann, “‘Imagines,” p. 43. 
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cubicula (c and f) in the Casa di lasone (IX, 5, 18) might exemplify this more complex unity 
The cubiculum ‘c’ with its love-fated women is a “Room of Aphrodite” which stresses the 
tragic aspect (figs. 3 A-C). The oecus ‘d’ had pictures of three ungrateful hosts who, if Schefold’s 
interpretation is correct, are all destined for punishment.!” The other cubiculum ‘f’ has a less 
evident program, which Schefold has interpreted as representing the dominion of the powers 
of good.!"! The programs of these three rooms are distinct and self-contained—in this respect 
similar to the “Villa by the Sea”—but here too perhaps we only lack the clue to the idea that 
unifies them. 

In two of the above mentioned houses—the House of Marcus Lucretius and the House of the 
Tragic Poet—the use of a related theme in different rooms is not accompanied by uniform 
artistic quality. The lack of quality does not necessarily deny the possibility of an intentional 
program (cf. supra p. 45f.). In the Casa de/ Citarista and Casa di Iasone, on the other hand, the 
high quality of the paintings in all rooms (they are all ambitious compositions that now hang 
in the Naples Museum as some of the best examples of Third and Fourth Style paintings) 
perhaps reinforces the likelihood of an over-all program—f the premise is true that a house- 
owner who desires artistic merit in all of his paintings is more likely to be also concerned with 
an ideological unity. 


In the hypothetical reconstruction of the arrangement of the pictures in the individual 
rooms in the “Villa by the Sea” Lehmann assumed that in the rooms with a very large number 
of scenes (as many as seventeen) some were smaller compositions placed in a frieze above the 
main cycle.!? Though the luxurious “Villa by the Sea” need not be taken as typical of house 
decoration in the period, it might indicate a great change from the use of a restricted number 
of paintings in the first century A.D. 

The “Room of Heracles” has the fewest, but its six paintings are double the number that is 
average in Pompeii. Pictures in Pompeian houses number usually three to a room, one in the 
center of each wall and none on the entrance wall. Less frequently four are used, with the door 
and a painting sharing one wall. This is found particularly in rooms with Third Style mytho- 
logical landscapes. In a few cases there is a figured frieze running around the entire room. But 
only in one room does this frieze consist of various mythological scenes which might be counted 
as separate paintings as in Philostratus’ descriptions (in the Domus T. D. Pantherae, IX, 2, 16 
(b)). In this room the total number of paintings was twelve. This is an exceptionally high 
number in Pompeii.!”3 An intermediary chronologically between Pompeii and the “Villa by the 
Sea” would be the hall described by Lucian with its eight paintings (cf. supra p. 6of.). 

170 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 103. The subjects are Achilles before Penthesilea, Jason before Pelias 
and, perhaps, Dionysus before Pentheus. 

171 Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei, p. 110 ff. The dominion of the powers of good is expressed in the painting 
of the Rape of Europa in representing the Zeus-bull not just as the lover of Europa, but as a powerful god through 
his size and stance; Pan, as a god of nature, charms with the power of his music; and the centaur Nessus submits 
to the hero Heracles. 1722 Lehmann, “Imagines,”’ figs. 3, 4 and 5. 


173 Ibid., p. 42, comparing the hypothetical arrangement of the numerous paintings in the rooms seen by 
Philostratus to the distribution of paintings on walls in Pompeii, notes the more restricted number usual in 
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Having dealt with the possibility of programs being extended to more than one room, and 
the number of paintings unified within the program of a single room, the question to be con- 
sidered now is the relation between the main and subsidiary paintings. 

In the summary of the programs analyzed by Lehmann in the “Villa by the Sea” (supra p. 62f.) 
it may have been noted that not all of the paintings described by Philostratus are mentioned. 
The program is carried by key paintings which probably occupied the most prominent position 
on the walls. The others, superimposed in frieze zones presumably, are at times completely in- 
dependent of the main cycle and at times allude to it. 

In the “Room of the Rivers,” for instance, in addition to the main program the three paintings 
in the upper zone form a loose cycle in themselves, overlapping with the themes of death of a 
young hero (Menoeceus at Thebes (Imagines, 1, 4) and Memnon at Troy (I, 7)) and the geo- 
graphical relation of the third picture of a handsome youth (Amphion’s song creating the walls 
of Thebes, I, 10) to the first with the common locale. In this room a ¢hird cycle is hypothesized — 
the frieze zone proper, with scenes of Erotes playing with animals (I, 6 and 9), the personifica- 
tions of Aesop’s fables in the form of animals (I, 3), and as the Erotes personify love, so in 
another scene a child (or a youth) personifies revelry (I, 2).!74 

In the “Room of Dionysus” there is a connection between the main cycle and the frieze only 
on one of the walls, where three scenes (those of Olympus, and the one with Silenus) deal with 
figures who play a role in the Bacchic myth. Lehmann pointed out the connection of the 
painting of Narcissus to the Bacchic theme by the presence of grape vines and trees which 
provide the Bacchic thrysi.!> The association of Narcissus with Bacchic subjects is frequent in 
Pompeii, and here too, in one case, Bacchic motives are included directly in the painting.!”* 

The third room in the “Villa by the Sea” which is presumed to have had a second zone of 
decoration, the “Room of Aphrodite,” shows no definite relation of the frieze subjects to the 
main cycle, but there are connections within the frieze.1”7 


Pompeii, but points out that one room there, the “Room of Ixion” in the Howse of the Vettii, VI, 15, 1 (p), had 
twenty-one pictures, according to Van Buren, “‘Pinacothecae,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XV, 
1938, p. 70. Van Buren calculated that “Each of the three walls has, or had, in addition to the central panel, two 
pinakia in secondary position in the lower register [ship battles and still-lives] and four in the upper [in the cornice 
between the two registers]: twenty-one panels or tablets in the room as a whole.” The room had actually even 
more, as Van Buren did not mention the five that appear in the upper cornice on the rear wall, and which presum- 
ably were also present on the lateral walls. That would make a total of thirty-six framed pictures set into the 
architectural decoration. However, none of these small pinakia had individual mythological scenes. They are all 
very small, with sketchy figures. Those preserved represent still-lives and ship battles (flanking the main pictures), 
two scenes of Erotes, four with Gigantomachia and four with sea monsters (in the cornice dividing the two 
registers). The pinakia in the upper cornice are too small and indistinct to be legible. 

From Philostratus’ descriptions of the pictures which Lehmann assumes to have played a secondary role in the 
decor, as friezes, one would gather that they were equal to the main pictures in legibility and richness of detail. 
All of those in the “Room of Ixion” in the House of the Vettii are small and sketchy monochromes, as if imitating 
low reliefs (cf. Schefold, Die Wande Pompejis, p. 146). 

174 Lehmann, “Imagines,” pp. 36-39, fig. 5. The interpretation of the age of the child is controversial: sbid., 
p. 38, n. 63, and Steinmann, Newe Studien, p. 23 ff. 

175 Lehmann, “Imagines,” p. 36. The Death of Hyacinthus (I, 24) is not related to the Bacchic cycle but is a 
counterpart to Narcissus who also was transformed in death into a flower. 

176 A herm of Priapus and a statue of Dionysus are included in the picture of Narcissus in the Domus Postu- 
miorum, 4, 4 (28). 177 Lehmann, “Imagines,” p. 
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As has already been stated, in Pompeii there are very few rooms that have figured friezes above 
the main pictures. The only case where the frieze contains several distinct mythological scenes 
is in the Domus T. D. Pantherae (1X, 2, 16 (b)), and here connections are extremely slight, either 
within the frieze or to the main scenes. The remaining occurences of friezes do not use separate 
myths, but a decorative treatment of one theme which may or may not have some relation to 
the central pictures.!78 


In conclusion it may be said that while the practice of using related paintings to express 
political or religious ideas can be traced in literary sources back to the Greek Classical period, its 
application to domestic decoration appears to be a phenomenon of the Roman period. In the larger 
and richer houses in Pompeii there is even evidence of the extension of a program to more than 
one room. The evidence is not extensive, and there is a lack of apparent unity in other equally 
important houses, however the logical combination of paintings to form “one-room programs” 
is found throughout Pompeii, in modest as well as luxurious houses. The elaborate programs 
of individual rooms and their possible over-all unity, seen in a later period in the “Villa by the 
Sea” visited by Philostratus (and even much later in the descriptions of Procopius of Gaza), had 
tentative and modest, but definite precedent in the programs of earlier Campanian house de- 
coration which show the same emphasis on Dionysus and Aphrodite, the contrasts made 
between the realms of Aphrodite and Artemis, and the use of biographical cycles of heroes. 
While the Philostratan programs betray currents of later religious thought, they are firmly 
rooted in the earlier traditions of Campania. 

1%8 Friezes with no apparent connection are: 

I, 10, 4 (11), Casa del Menandro: the “Green Room” with fighting Lapiths and Centaurs. 
IX, 8, 3 (61), Casa del Centenario: scenes derived from the theater. 

Friezes with some relation to the main picture: 

VI, 8, 3 (6), Casa del Poeta Tragico: frieze of battling Amazons, interrupted by small panels with Erotes. The 
Erotes refer directly to the love scenes of the main pictures, and the Amazons form with both of these the Arte- 
misian-Aphrodisian contrast frequent in Pompeii. 

V, 2, 9-12(n): frieze preserved on one wall only, with women performing Bacchic cult ceremonies, above paintings 


of Daedalus and Pasiphae which are elsewhere frequently combined with Bacchic scenes. 
VII, 7, 5 (m), Casa di Trittolemo: frieze of Erotes in various actions, above a picture of Aphrodite and Adonis. 


COVER ILLUSTRATION 


The woodcut of the contest between Apollo and Marsyas used on the cover is one of the fifty-three illustrations from the 
Italian translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Giovanni Bonsignore, first published in Venice in 1497. The edition from 
which this illustration is taken is dated 1501, one of the several later editions of the Ovid using the original woodcuts. The 
last time the woodcuts were used was in the edition of 1517. 

The Metamorphoses was published by Giovanni Rosso for the publishing house of Lucantonio Giunta. Several of the 
cuts, including our cover illustration, are signed with the monogram i. a.; others have the signature N. However, accord- 
ing to the contemporary Venetian custom this signature designates the cutter, not the designer. The artist who actually 
designed these has remained anonymous. 

On the basis of seven engravings derived from these woodcuts, and signed by Benedetto Montagna, this work has 
sometimes been attributed to him. But the engravings are obviously derived from the woodcuts and have all the traits of a 
youthful copyist rather than an original artist. Because of the inferiority of the engravings to the woodcuts, Hind (Early 
Italian Engraving, London, 1948, V, p. 173), among others, has concluded that Montagna was not the artist of this work. 
No other artist has yet been suggested, and this work, like many of the other early Italian illustrated books, still remains 
unattributed. 

This edition of Ovid was influential in setting a prototype for what became one of the most popular of illustrated books. 
The variety and freshness of its representations of classical mythology have rarely been equalled. The contest between 
Apollo and Marsyas is among the most interesting of the illustrations. The complete story is told in narrative sequence, 
beginning with Athena, the inventor of the bagpipes, playing the instrument at the feast of the gods. This is followed 
by the scene in which she looks at herself in the pond as she plays and realizes why Hera and Aphrodite have found her 
piping amusing. Next comes the contest between Apollo and Marsyas, who, despite Athena’s prohibition, has taken up her 
discarded pipes. Finally comes the punishment of Marsyas. Then in the background, presumably in the temple of Apollo, 
his flayed skin is displayed. 

An unusual feature of this representation of the conflict between Apollo and Marsyas is that Marsyas plays bagpipes 
rather than the more usually shown reed pipes. However, bagpipes are more correct. Dr. E. Winternitz has made this, and 
other meaningful observations, in his very illuminating article ““The Curse of Pallas Athena” (Studies in the History of Art 
Dedicated to William E. Suida on His Eightieth Birthday, London, 1959, p. 188). “The bagpipe— or as the Quattro- and Cinque- 
cento would have called it, ‘“‘zampogna” or “‘zamporella” — is the phonetic counterpart of the ancient Greek aulos or Ro- 
man /ibia, for its sounding pipes, the chanter and the drone, are fitted with reeds like the aulos and produce a similar 
bleating “‘reedy” timbre.” The reed pipes thus belong more properly to the other musical contest — that of Apollo and Pan. 


John McKendry 
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